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REMOVAL—Tnhe office of the * Register” has 
been removed to ExcHANGE PLAcE, one door east 
of South st. and next door to where it was formerly 
published by the late Hezekiah Niles, esq. 


FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

The packet ship North America arrived in New 
York on Saturday morning last, after a very short pas- 
sage from Liverpool, bringing London papers to the 
bi and Liverpool to the 9th of January. 

It will be seen that the news from China is to the 
Ist October and is highly important, as weil as that 
from Egypt and India. “The difficulties witn Eng- 
land having been adjusted, and ia consequence teas 
in London had fallen very rapidly, and on the 6th 
ult. at 3 P. M. had declined seven pence per pound. 

The revenue of Great Britain for the year ending 
the 10th of October has failen short of the expendi- 
lure by over £ 1,560,000. 

Oa the year ending Jan. 5, 1841, there has been 
a decrease in the revenue to the amount of £ 254,000. 
i The important intelligence of the settlement of 

1¢ difficulties between China and England, had 
caused a great sensation in London, and the tea 
dealers had been panic struck. 

Pet arrival of the Columbia, a report was re- 
ie ed that the packet ship President had been 

“ore on the Norsesand. ‘The London Shipping 

azette states that the vessel sustained no damage. 

great fire had occurred at Dundee. The vene- 
Cathedral which bad weathered the storms for 
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Extraordinary express from Paris.— Morning Post 


57 | office, Wednesduy, six o’clock, A. M.—The Messen- 


ger, the official evening paper of Monday evening 
contains the following telegraphic despatch:— 
“Marseilles, Jan. 2, 6 P. M.—Malta, Dec. 28. 
The consul of France to the minister of foreign af- 
fairs.—*Kurrack Sing, king of Lahore, died on the 
5thof November. During his funeral his successor, 


§ | Nou-Nebal Sing, perished by accident. Shere Sing 


ascends the throne. The affairs of China are on the 
point of being terminated. The English are to re- 
ceive three millions sterling as indemnity. Dust 


4! Mohammed has definitively surrendered to the 


English.” 
CHINA, INDIA AND EGYPT. 

We are to-day enabled to place before our readers 
important intelligence from the East, which cannot 
fail to be productive of much gratification to every 
individual who can so far divest himself of party 


3 | feeling as to rejoice over the signal successes of 


Great Britain abroad under any administration. 

The news from China and India we have received 
by the overland mail; the intelligence from the for- 
mer having been conveyed to Calcutta by H. M.S. 
Cruiser. 

Our advices from Alexandria are to the 24th ult. 
and we are in possession of journals and advices 
from Malta to the 28th. 

The intelligence from China is as gratifying as it 
is important, and it is especially satisfactory because 
it bears with it this great zest—it was unexpected, 
so little importance had been attached to the pro- 
gress announced by the last overland mail to have 
been made by the Chinese expedition. It appears, 
however, that the Chinese question is thoroughly set- 
tled—that the occupation of Chusan and the pro- 
ceeding of admiral Elliot have brought the emperor 
of China to his senses, and that he has offered to send 
plenipotentiaries to Canton or Ningpo, for the ar- 
rangement of all matters in difference with Great 
Britain. 

Shortly after the capture of Chusan, admiral El- 
liot, in proceeding to the Pecho river, was met bya 
inandarin of the third rank of the Chinese empire, 
though some accounts say by the emperor hinself, 
while others affirm that adiniral Elliot had arrived 
at Pekin, and had an audience of the emperor. 

The emperor has agreed to pay 3,000,0001. for 
the expenses incurred by the British in making war; 
other authorities state 2,000,000/: sterling as indem- 
nity for the opium seized, and 1,000,0001. for the 
expenses of the war. The emperor, either himself 
or through his officers, has expressed pacific inten- 
tions to the adiuiral, and he disavow; the actions of 
his commissioner Lin. This latter, indeed has fal- 
len into disgrace, and the emperor offers to surren- 
der him into the hands of the British, to be dealt 
with as they may think proper. 

Chusan is not to be given up until the treaty be 
signed. 

It is stated (and certainly there is nothing mira- 
culous in the fact that his celestial majesty should 
be so influenced), that the emperor is greatly annoy- 
ed at our occupation of Cbhusan, anc his minister 
hinted “that the admiral’s visit had prevented the 
march of fierce soldiers to retake the island!” 

We are sorry to add that dysentery prevailed 
among our troops at China, and that the climate was 
very unhealthy. 

The news from India is also of the utmost impor- 
tance. The Cabool and Affghanistan war has been 
terminated. By our advices thence, we learn that 
Dust Mohammed, after sustaining another defeat 
found it necessary to throw himself upon the mercy 
of the British, and accompanied by only a single 
follower, had placed himself under the protection of 
sir Win. McNaghten. From Seinde also we learn 
that the happiest results bad followed the steps 
taken, 
feats, with considerable loss on their part, and a 
comparatively trifling sacrifice on ours, and had 
been reduced to submission. They had recently 
plundered the country in every direction, but (ue 
greater portion of the pillage had fallen into our 
hands. Khelat was on the 4th of November occu- 
pied without resistance by the troops under the coim- 
mand of general Nott. 

All fears of hostilities are also at an end; for we 
are informed that Kurruck Singh, king of Lahore, 
died on the Sth of November, and that during the 





|funeral ceremony his successur, Nou-Nebal Sing, 
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The Beloochees had sustained further de- ; 





was killed by accident. Shere Sing has ascended 
the throne. With the two former, who were con- 
sidered to be especially adverse to Great Britain, all 
dread of threatened hostility has vanished. 

Our intelligence from Alexandria states, that the 
trip of the Great Liverpool, from Falmouth to that 
place, with the mails, had been made in fourteen 
days and one hour, for only twelve days and one 
hour of which time she was at sea. 

The plague had appeared in Alexandria a month 
earlier than usual, and three deaths had been offici- 
ally noticed. Ibrahim pacha wasstill with his army 
at Damascus, to which he returned in very ill health 
and best by the mountaineers, hoping (it was be- 
lieved) to avail himself of the Napier convention to 
return to Egypt peaceably and by sea. Mehemet 
Ali had again written to admiral Stopford on the 
21st ult. and proposed to send another message to 
expedite the return of Ibrahim and his army. Sir 


‘| Charles Sinith had arrived in the Hydra at Alexan- 


dria, and having had an interview with. the pacha, 
placed the Hydra at his service, to. convey his des- 
patch to Marmorica on the 22d ult. Sir Charles 
left Alexandria in the Great Liverpool. Serious 
sickness had prevailed at Acre. The storm that 
visited the coast of Syria had produced an alarming 
scarcity at Beyrout and in the mountains, where the 
new Turkish governor had recklessly stopped the 
supplies of grain arriving, and the mountaineers 
were again nearly driven into collision with the au- 
thorities by desperation. 

No hope is entertained that the porte will be able 
to govern Lebanon, now that the population is re- 
armed. Mehemet Ali was still raising batteries 
and exercising his troops incessantly, and had given 
notice to the national guards of Alexandria that they 
were to consider themselves his regular soldiers.— 
At the same time he was making preparations for 
the better cultivation of his private estates, and had 
appointed his son, Said bey, and his grandson, 
Abbas pasha, to be resident administrators in sepa- 
rate districts. 

The results cannot fail to be in the highest dezree 
satisfactory. The power of British arms has been 
recognised or vindicated—the expense of long pro- 
tracted and distant wars has been saved, and an end 
has been put to that instability of affairs—the most 
dangerous to her commerce generally, however pro- 
fitable in particular cases—which must have given 
to mere speculation a most unhealthy impetus. The 
effects of the Chinese intelligence has been already 
felt, The price of tea, at the time we write (three 
o’clock) has fallen seven pence per |b. whilst that of 
East India cotton has risen. The cause of the for- 
iner change is obvious; the cause of the latter is, the 
large quantities of cotton which, had the war conti- 
when the usual trade shall have been again opened, 
nued, would have been shipped for this country, will, 
at Canton, be sent to that port; and we are aware 
thatin August last one native merchant, (Jemset 
Jee) had in his possession, waiting the turn of events, 
upwards of 100,000 bales of this article. Matters 
have thus already begun to setile down to the level 
of a wholosoime standard. 

The following extracts take a different review of 
the Chinese question. 

From our Bombay correspondent. 

Now all these professions are regarded as mere 
pretence on the part of the emperor to get rid of our 
force which is an unpleasant proximity to bis capi- 
tal. ‘he general opinion appears to be that no good 
can be done until the Bogue forts are destroyed, and 
that the admiral and capt. Elliott have allowed them- 
selves to be completely over-reached by the Chinese, 
and that an indefinite period will be consumed in 
negotiations. Mr. Astell, formerly of the compa- 
ny’s factory, is of opinion that affairs cannot be set- 
tled amicably. Mr. Clark differs on that point. 

The following from the Bengal Herkaru, speaks 
the sentiments of the great majority of the Indian 
commuanity:— 

We laid before our readers in our yesterday’s ex- 
tras, the substance of the intelligence from China. 
We are apprehensive that they, as well as ourselves, 
will experience a feeling of no little disappointment 
upon the occasion. It would seem, that although 
we have a prospect, or rather a promise of remane- 
ration for offences offered by the Chinese authorities, 
yet we have, as it appears to us, from all we can 
learn, very little security that these promises will be 
fulfilled. We are reluctant to say, that we believe 
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that the Chinese government has gained its point.— 
That it has referred us to a land of promise, and we 

have consented to ves a possession and accept of 
the bond of promise. Some little time ago, we stat- 
ed, that if we wished to ake an impression upon 
the Chinese government, we must strike at the heart 
and not the extreinities; it would seem that we have 
made an ineffectual blow at the heart, which having 
failed, we have been referred very coolly to the ex- 
tremities, and “by so doing we have given the Chi- 
nese authorities, be it emperor or mandarin, a basis 
whereon to erect a “mighty big lie.” The empire 
of China exists on a “mighty big lie’—they will 
now swear that they, that is the Chinese govern- 
ment, have made us knock under, that is again to 
say, that they have forced us to go to Canton to set- 
tle preliminaries, and we shal! be plaeed just in the 
position ante bellum. We have thus lost our opportu. 
nity, we shall be obliged to do that which we ought 
to five done at first, to strike at their heart. 

Great sickness prevailed among the troops at Chu- 
san, only 110 men of the*Caimeronians, and 220 of 
the 49th being fit for duty, and this chiefly on ac- 
count of the bad state of the provisions seit from 
Calcutta. The island itself, however, is stated to be 
unhealthy. Capt. Austruther of the Madras engi- 
neers were unfortunately captured by the Chinese, 
while sketching within a mile of the town of Chu- 
san, and was taken to Ningpo. The Kite and the 
Indian Oak are lost, and the officers and crew of the 
former are in the hands of the Chinese at Ningpo. 

Opium was in great demand on the coast, and had 
advanced to $900 and $1,000 per chest. 


From the Canton Press, of Aug. 27. 

Fight at the barrier. It wiil be seen from the 
circular copied below, addressed by captain Sinith 
to the British subjects resident there, that his ex- 
celleney the governor informed him that the Taou- 
tee had left Macao on the 11th of this month, for 
the sole purpose of laying before the viceroy Lin 
the strongest demands for the release of Mr. Staun- 
ton. On Monday, the 17th, the Taoutee returned, 
but without Mr. Staunton, and we are informed that 
the only answer he gave was that it was impossible 
that Mr. Staunton coild be liberated, he not having 
been seized on Portuguese territory, and that be- 
sides he, the Taoutee, had brought with him anum- 
ber of soldiers to assist the Portuguese in driving 
away the English. 


It was known before, and as we stated last week, 
that strong additions have been made to the fortifi- 
cations at the barrier and to the number of the gar- 
rison there, and a great many boats filled with sol- 
diers were on Tuesday seen to pass through the 
inner harbor towards the barrier, where also were 
stationed eight war junks, which before had been 
anchored opposite the town of Macao. The hon. 
company’s steamer Enterprise left the road here for 
Capsingmoon soon after the return of Taoutee was 
known, and retarned on Tuesday, in company with 
her majesty’s ship Druid, and towing the transport 
Nazaruth Shah, having the Bengal volunteers on 
board. From the Taoutee’s auswer, it was evident 
the Chinese had hostile intentions towards the Eng- 
lish residents in Macao; and there seemed but the 
alternative of quietly awaiting the attack, or to 
check them by falling upon them first. 


On Wednesday merning, the 19th, her majesty’s 
ships Hyacinth and Larne were seen getting under 
weigh, standing towards Fisherman’s bay, and the 
Bengal volunteers were embarked on board the 
steamer, whilst we saw nine boats filled with ma- 
rines and sailors leave the Druid, and follow, in the 
same direction as the Hyacinth and Larne. The 
weather was favorable, a light southerly breeze 
wafting the ships very soon to a favorable position 
right in front of the barrier and the fortifications 
there, at a distance of only about 600 yards. Atabout 
half past one o’clock the Hyacinth began the can- 
nonade, which was answered by the Chinese from 
their fort, or rather breast work, consisting of pyra- 
mids of sand bags, each a foundation of about nine 
yards square, and upon which tie 32 pounders 
made little or no impression. 

The Chinese had altogether 21 guns inthe em- 
brasures of this fortification, 15 of which were 
pointed towards the ships, but their fire was very 
soon silenced by the Hyacinth and Larne, after the 
guns had been only thrice fired. The neck of land 
on which the barrier is built is just there only about 
100 yards wide, and close to the land on the inside 
were ancored the eight junks already mentioned, of 
which, from the ships, only the masts could be seen, 
the hulls being hid, and in a great ineasure sheiter- 
ed from shot, by the land. There was besides, on 
this side of the barrier, and on the territory hitherto 
considered as subject to Portuguese jurisdiction, a 
joss-house, or temple, where there were several 
cannon, from which a brisk fire was kept up upon 
the ships, and it was observed that these guns car- | 
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ried further than those from the junks, many of 
whose shot fell short of the ships. 

.. Though several balls passed over the ships, they 
received no injury in their hulls, but a few balls 
passed through the awning and _ sails of the Hya- 
cinth. After the engagement had begun, the garri- 
son at the joss-house was reinforeed by about 300 
Chinese soldiers, who marched to it from the town 
of Macao. ‘There was besides a considerable en- 
campment filled with the soldiers just behind the 
barrier, and sheltered by a sand hill, and it is sup- 
posed that there must have been altogether about 
2,000 Chinese soldiers on the spot, of whom a con- 
siderable portion were armed with matchlocks. The 
distance from the barrier to Macao being scarcely 
two miles, the whole of the engayement was wit- 
nessed from the town, and numerous spectators, 
Chinese as well as Portuguese and foreigners, 
crowned the adjacent heights. 

From half past one until half past three, the 
ships kept upa heavy fire upon the fort and the 
junks behind, which was latterly and only faintly 
answered from the junks, but with more spirit from 
the joss-house, often interrupted in their course by 
the shot passing over thein or ploughing up the 
ground near them, when they would cower down, 
or creep along on all fours. Twice we saw them 
remove a dead or wounded soldier. 

At about half past two the British troops began 
to be landed onthe beach at some distanée from, 
and on the Chinese side of the fort. Some Chinese 
soldiers here, favored by the rising ground, crept 
up and fired upon the parties landing; but a field 
piece was brought on shore, and planted on the 
height, and a sharp fire kept up from it upon the 
Chinese encampment below, upon the junks, and 
latterly also upon the joss-house, which by positive 
orders from captain Smith, had, till then, been 
spared, as being considered on reutral ground; but 
when the firing from it continued, all pretence to 


soldiers were soon seen flying out of it, and from 
some mat sheds, through which a few balls were 
sent, and running back to Macao. 

A little after 4, all the troops being landed 250 
zipahis, 120 marines and 80 seamen, commanded by 
captain Mee of the Bengal volunteers, marched 
upon the fort, which they found deseited; but a fire, 
when already in the fort, was opened upon them 
from the junks and the joss-house, which was soon 
silenced by the musketry from the volunteers.— 
The Chinese still on board the junks tried to save 
‘hemselves by leaping into the water, were many, 
it is supposed, were killed. ‘Two of the gu sin the 
fort, (they were very large and heavy, in bulk equal 
to 32 pounder carronades, though bored for 18 
pounders only ), were disabled, the carriage of the 
one being broken, and the other broken to pieces by 
a shot. 

All the guns were spiked, and every thing else 
in the fort destroyed and burned. A powder maga- 
zine blew up, and two men, we are sorry to say, 
were severely hurt by the explosion. Tine Chinese 
encampment was next burnt, and, in fact, every 
thing found on that side of the fort destroyed, with 
the exceplion of the junks, which escaped being 
burnt froin there being no boats available to get at 
them. Many of them were, however, so injured 
by shot, that they will probably never float again. 
The joss-house, from which the liveliest fire had 
been directed, escaped destruction, as being on neu 


the assailants, who could only by the strictest orders 
be restrained from attacking it sword in hand. In- 
deed, ducing this affair capt. Smith seemed to have 
been most anxious not to violate in the slightest 
degree the neutrality of the territory of Macao, al- 
though the Chinese had no such scruples; for not 
only was the joss-house on this side of the barrier, 
and, therefore, on Portuguese ground, but the great- 
est part of the soldiers that occupied it marched to 
it from the town of Macao ilself. 

The forbearance of captain Smith in not attack- 
ing the enemy on neutral ground arose, no doubt, 
from due consideration of the very peculiar posi- 
tion in which Macao is placed with regard to the 
Chinese, and we hope that hisconduct willin future 
be imitated by the Chinese, who can have no reason 
whatever for complaining of the Portuguese in this 
atfair, when even their soldiers, although engaged 
in active hostilities, were spared because they were 
on neutral ground. 

The English had four men badly and slightly 
wounded, a marine had his arm shattered by a ball, 
and had to submnit to amputation of the limb; another 
was shot in the body, and two, as we have already 
said, were badly injured by the explosion of the 
Rae a magazine. The loss of the Chinese cannot 





e known with any degree of certainty. Those 
connected with their mandarins state it as only four 
killed, but other statements at about 50 or 60 killed, 


neutrality of course ceased, and a great number of 


tral ground, very much to the disappointmem of 
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and double that number wounded, are probab}, 
more correct. One shot was seen to strike a e ly 
boat plying between the junks, and pulled | , > 
women; the boat was shivered to pieces, any b 
thing was seen of the poor women, who, it jg Yi 
sible, however, may have escaped, they being . 
expert swimmers. 

We hear that the Chinese soldiers ascribe 4p,: 
defeat to the cowardice of their officers, who, Hes 
say, were the first to runaway, and _ that they were 
therefore obliged to follow their example, What 
the result of this affair may be it is difficult to fore. 
see, but we hope that, having received this Severe 
lesson, the Chinese will hereafter retrain fro troub. 
ling Macao. The Chinese population has been ye, 
quiet ever since with the exception of many families 
removing. The Taoutee it was rumored had disgy. 
peared since the fight, but we learn he is y 
Casabranca. The Kenumin foo and Tso.tang 
also leit Macao. 

The following letter was circulated on 
last: 


OW at 
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“Macao, August 17, 1849, 

‘“Srr: As the British community residing in \a. 
cao must be deeply interested inthe fate of My 
Saunton, lately seized by the Chinese, I have now 
to request you will be pleased to make knowy ty 
them, that assurances have been received from the 
governor of Macao by her majesty’s officers, thy 
the Taute Yih leit Macao, at7 P. M. on the 1h 
instant, for the sole purposes of laying before th 
viceroy, Linn, the strongest demands for the pp. 
lease of the aforesaid British subject, and H. E. hy 
been kind enough to state that he will make know, 
at the earliest period the result of this officer’s js. 
sion. I have, &c. (Signed) 

“M. Smiru, commanding blockading spuadion, 

“To , and other British subjects in Macao.” 

From the supplement to the Bombay Gazeite, of 
Dec. 1. Our Calcutta papers of the 16ih Noven. 
ber have arrived, and ina great measure confirm the 
news we gave from Chusan. The emperor has te. 
ceived adiniral Elliot with distinction, and agreed to 
a treaty to be negotiated at Canton. £3,000,000 
is to be paid before Chusan is evacuated. In the 
meantime a letier has been received at Malacca, 
which states that our ships had forced the passage 
of the Bocca Tigris, captured the forts, and proceed. 
ed on to Canton. 

Raising of the blockade of the coast of Syria. The 
following copy of a letter, addressed by her Bri- 
tannic majesty’s consul general at Constantinople 
to the British merchants residing there bas been 
transmitted to Lloyd’s by their agent at that place. 

** Constantinople, Dec. 7, 1840. 

“GENTLEMEN: I have been requested by his ex- 
cellency the ambassador to inform you that he has 
received from his excellency the Oltoman minister 
for foreign affairs an official not. fication, stating that, 
in conseqence of the definitive occupation of the 
coast of Syria by the troops cf his imperial majesty 
the sultan, the sublime porte has ordered the bloc- 
ade of the forts and eschelles of that coast to he 
raised. I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) “Jonun CarrweiaiiltT, consul general, 

“To the British merchants.” 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

Latest from the river Plate. ‘The bark R. H. 
Douglass, at this port from Rio de Janeiro, brings C0 
pies of letters received there from Montevideo, froin 
which we make the following extracts. ‘The com- 
mercial advices from Rio, received by the R. H. 
Douglass, are three days later than our previous ac 
counts, and represent the markets to be without any 
change worth noting. 

Montevideo, Nov. 11, 1840. , 
convention agreed on between the Buenos wt be 
government and the French, has been duly ratie 
by the house of representatives of Buenos Ayres, a 
the port of Buenos Ayres has been declared 8 
Upwards of one hundred sail of vessels imoinediat’ 

sroceeded up. Our dates from there are to the 8 
inst. at which time shippers declined chartering a 
sels as no launches could be procuted. This difh- 
culty, however, will soon be obviated. Pew or « 
sales were making there, and some time will elapse 
before business again gets settled and confidence i 
stored, of which there is but little prospect uD : 
either the federal or unitarian party shall be )" 
down. 

In reply to your inquiry we beg to state, that ss 
wheat has been sown in this province in consequel : 
of heavy rains at sowing time, The seeder em 
in this city has been from 3,000 to 3,500 bartels a 
month while the French squadron was in the ath 
Emigration has also served to increase it. I mi ge 
bable consumption after the French leave, may 5¢: 
down at 2,000 bbis. : 
at Buenos Ayres, apart small, and flour will © 





Since our last, the 





wanted there by and by. 


z valid, anc 


er month. The stock of wheat 


——— 
Lale fi 
uette, in 
we learn 
the acts © 
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Probably Tale from the Pacific. By the arrival of the Co-) cheese, 20; cutlery, 20; watches, 6; clocks, 20; 
oe i tanka uette, in 69 days from Islay, in Pern, near Africa, | vinegar, 40; wines, 40. 
sen), WO jearn that the Bolivian congress bad declared all| © Destruclive tornado—500 houses destroyed. A tor- 
"Ss and no, ps acts of the admimistration of gen. Santa Cruz] nado was experienced on the Pacific coast of Mexi- 
2 AS pos. 4 lid, and ordered his property to be restored. It| co early in November, which is represented to have 
eIng all pr the general opinion, both in and out of congress,| been nearly as voilent as that which visited Nat- 
Cribe the that a revolution would shortly take place in favor of | chez, and to have been far more extensive. They 
ee their santa Cruz. _ | had already learned of its ravages for a length of 70 
tt the The Peruvian government had informed the Boli-| or 80 miles, by 12 to 15 miles in width, prostrating 
i Y Were yian agent in Lima, colonel Agredo— authorised | almost every thing in its course. At Acapulco, 
+ What t more than 200 houses are said to have been blown 


agreeably to the treaty of April 19, 1840, to inspect 
n reduction of the Peruvian army )—that they did 
not consider themselves obliged by, and should not 


his SeVere 
Ot troyb. 


en y ifil, the treaty as regarded military matters; alleg- 
‘re a jess that the Bolivian congress had not approved 
fad aes some of the articles of the treaty; and they also no- 
is es , tified the inspector to suspend any measures that he 
: v at 


might be about to take, as inspector, in virtue of 
the treaty. Several notes had passed between the 
Bolivian commissioner and the minister of foreign 


alfairs. ; 
Private letters say that the Peruvian army had been 


tang have 


n M Onday 


id “et concentrated in the interior, and, instead of being re- 
te whee duced, agreeably to the treaty with Bolivia, is being 
hav Ir augmented—that the government continued as unpo- 
"yh ular as ever,and that they sustain themselves in 
1 from the ower only by their tyranny, that they make asa 


pretext the noa-approval of some articles of the trea- 
ty, on the part of Bolivia, (when in fact the treaty 
was entirely approved) for keeping up a large army; 


1 the Les 


age ie so that the people do not express their opinions, as 
H. Ein they know from the experience of others, what the 


consequences would be. 

General Pallares, the Ecuatorian charge de affairs 
near the Bolivian government, had sailed for Gau- 
raquil. 

The Commercio of Liina says that a Peruvian offi- 
cer had been arrested in Bolivia, by a parly of sol- 
diers, but that he was released as soon as_ presented 
to their chief, who told hiin it was a mistake, that he 
had orders from his government to arrest general 


ke know 
LCCT’S mis. 


puadron, 
Macao.” 
Gazette, of 
h Novem. 
onfirm the 


coat Pallares, who having conspired against the govern- 
3,000,000 inent, had fled. 2. 
1. In the A consultation of the Peruvian government was 
Malacea, pending ina body called council of siate, regard- 
» passage lng the claiming, as Peruvian citizens, any foreign- 
| proceed. er who had or might marry a Peruvian lady, al- 
} though he might not choose to become a Peruvian 
yria. The citizen. g8y ps 
Sense Turiff regulations of the state of Yucatan, adopt- 
has bees ed by the lute congress. . Phe ports open to loreign 
iat place. commerce, are Cainpeachy and Sisal. For expor- 
7, 1840. tation only, the ports of Laguna and Bacalar are 
by his ex- designated, pie 
od Ba hes Tne tonnage duty on foreign vessels, from foreign 
msinisler ports is fixed at $1 50 per ton, according to her re- 
ting that, gister. Vessels arriving in distress to be subject to 
on Of the charge, except that of their anchorage duty. 
iI majesty Lhe officers, crew and passengers of all vessels 
ti los < arriving in the port of Yucatan, are forbidden to 
wip are land without a permit froin the visiting health offi- 
sen, your cer, undera penalty of $200. ; 
: The duties on importations, which shall not ex- 


ceed $200, to be paid in cash; if exceeding that 
sum, to be paid by three instalments in the course 
of 90days. The duties on exported articles, to be 
paid on the clearances of the vessel. 

Prohibited urticles. The importation of>the fol- 
lowing articles is prohibited, under the penalty of 


] general, 


k R. H. 
WINS CO- 
deo, frou 


rhe com- confiscation, viz: coiton, indigo, rice, sugar, trunks, 
ve R. H. hogs, chocolate, coverlids, sacks, obscene pictures, 
vious ac- beans, copper pans, graiv, neal, yarn, soap, (ex- 
hout any cept scented), lard, imoiasses and honey, combs, 


skins, (except morocco leather), clothing, salt, tal- 


low and candles, saddles, straw hats, tobacco, beef, 


last, the 
shoes. 


3 Ayrean 


y ratified “Articles duty free. Live animals for improving 





yres, and breeds, hewly invented carriages; wooden houses; 
ed opel: jnstraments of agr culture, of science, or of the 
sediately arts; types for printing; books, in sheets or bound; 
9 the Sth lops; sugar machinery; specie; iron and steel, for 
ring ves machinery; maps; exortic plauts; leeches; seeds; 
nis diffi- turning inachinery. 
w or 20 Export duty. All articles are free of duty for ex- 
1} elapse portation, except the following: gold, in bars, or 
ence ‘ coin, | per ct.; silver, 2 per ct.; lozwood, 8 per ct. 
et unl “very captain and supercargo, is permitted to ex- 
| be pus port $100 worth of articles, free of duty, on ac- 
™ count of the expenses of the vessel. 
seetes Pag ie import duty. Fiour, 40 pr. ct. ad. val.; 
mption brand a and whiale oil, 20 do.; steel, 29 do.; 
rels pet san 8 do.; codfish, 205 empty bottles, 20; cot- 
e river. bbla do: ye, iron chains, 15; beef and pork in 
‘he pro- peste: + ee oods, 20; wax, 40; beer and 
ry be set slescesaee on ita 50; nails, 15; sheet copper, 15; 
t wheat b Kasga "» 40; Knives aud forks, 20; linen goods, 15; 
a ‘uss, 40; brandy fruits, 20; sewing thread, 20; 
will be lains, 20; » aU; 5 » 20; 


liquors, 40; listadoes, 20; apples, 20; 





mustard, 20; iuslin, 20; paper, 20; perfumery, 40; | 


down; while at Cayuco the number destroyed is 
stated al 350. Consternation and distress were uni- 
versal among the surviving inbabitants. 

HAVANA. 

Savings bank. This institution promises to rea- 
lize the brightest anticipations of its projectors. Ac- 
cording to the statement just published in the 
Diario, for the monthof November alone, $21,255 
50 have been deposited, without bearing iute- 
rest—withdrawn, $3,387 624. Remaining in the 
bank $12,847 874. Deposited to bear interest, 
$13,929 50—withdrawn, $414 50. Remaining in 
the bank, $13,515. Total deposited, $26,361 87%. 
Of the depositors 33 were whites, 13 of whom 
were for the first time. 

TEXAS. 

Advices from Galveston to the 16th ult. has been 
received at New Orleans. 

The idea of war with Mexico has pretty nearly 
died away. It is now ascertained there are no 
Mexicans approaching the frontier; and the receipt 
of the English treaty with the provision for the me- 
diation, assures to Texas for a time to coine, a truce 
from Mexican aggression. 

M. Saligny, the French minister, has made a pro- 
position to the Texian congress, to establish a line 
of French settlers along the projected military road, 
to form a tiving barrier between the interior settle- 
inents and the hostile Indians. 

It is proposed in the newspapers to increase the 
duty on imported goods froin 15 to 90 per cent. ad 
valorum. This, it is stated, would be about equal 
to 15 per cent. in par funds. 

The editor of the Galveston Courier, in his paper 
of the 16th, apologises for the sinall quantity of edi- 
torial matter, giving as an excuse, that the judges of 
the district court had sent him to prison for a con- 
teinpt, for publishing an article on the 24th of the 
previous month. 

The English despatches for Mexico, taken to 
Texas by Mr. Iken, have been conveyed by the 
Texian ship of war San Bernard to Campeachy, 
thence to be transmitted to Mexico. This route, it 
is stated, was intimated by general Hamilton in 
London. 

No less than six vessels, it is stated in the Texas 
papers, were luading, at the last advices, in Liver- 
pool and London for Texas ports. It is feared the 
inarket may be overstocked with British goods. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 

Gen. HARRISON’S DEPARTURE FOR THE EAST. 
Yesterday at about 12 o’clock, general Harrison 
took his departure fzom our cily, from Ais own west. 
At an ea:ly hour, crowds of cilizens congregatec in 
front of the Henrie House, anxious to see him for 
the last time previous to his entering upon the im- 
portant duties of the presidency. ‘The numerous 
assemblage was not composed eutirely of his polt- 
tical friends. Many who opposed his election were 
there, seeming to have forgotten their opposition, 
and appearing to feel that they were assembled to 
pay their respects to him who had been selected by 
the free and unbought suffrages of his fellow citi- 
zens to discharge the duties of the most important 
office in the world. 


It was the general’s original intention to have 
staried off privately. ‘This course was approved by 
many, but the great mass felt an anxiety to embrace 
this opportunity of manifesting their love and re- 
spect for him, who had spent his life amongst thein, 
and who had been called to direct the destinies of 
this free people. It would have been an aifectation 
of modesty, if the general had attempted to slip oif 
quietly, aud without letting the time of his depar- 
ture be known. He was leaving the acquaintances 
and friends of his youth and imanhood—those for 
whose interest he bad spent many a sleepless night, 
and weary day—those for whoin he had often pe- 
riled his fortune—his life—his all—those who lov- 
ed him as a father—ihose who had stood by him 
and defeuded his character from the envenoined 
shafts of malice and detraction. We say, we should 
all have had a right to complain, if he had not afford- 
ed us this opportunity of taking leave of our bene- 
factor and personal friend. 

Several of our splendid military companies, with- 
out any previous understanding, were on the ground 
to escort the gallant old chief from his quarters to 


the steamboat Ben Franklin, which conveys him to 
Pittsburgh, 

The day was cloudy and the streets muddy—a 
carriage had been provided to convey him to the 
river, but he preferred walking. He was escorted 
by the Greys, and Washington cadets, and an im- 
mense crowd of citizens. The Invincibles were 
on board the boat, and the Citizens’ guards came 
down a short time after he reached the boat to fire 
a parting salute. 

The crowd upon the wharf was immense; from 
twelve to fifteen thousand had assembled, to take 
leave of their friend and benefactor, and to the na- 
tion’s president. ‘The scene was touching and 
sublime. The martial music, the military display, 
the cannon’s roar from either shore, the vast multi- 
tude, the mingling of those who had so recently 
been engaged in fierce political strife to get the 
last look at him, who was the nation’s hope—was 
a scene which no one could witness unmoved. We 
never saw the general more deeply affected, than 
when from the deck of the boat, in a short address 
he took leave of the assembled thousands. He spoke 
of the difference of his feelings then, from the 
time when he had landed at that spot in his youth, 
an humble ensign in the army of his country. He 
briefly contrasted the appearance of the country 
then, when all around was a dense and dark forest 
except were occasionally the humble log cabin 
varied the scene. The panther’s scream and the 
fierce yell of the savage were then, almost the only 
sounds that broke upon the stillness of the night. 
The hardy pioneer who at that day, had thus far 
penetrated the wilds of the west, was exposed to 
dangers of every kind in establishing a home and 
procuring subsistence for his family. .He spoke 
briefly of the condition of this rich valley now—of 
the highly cultivated fields—the beatiful cities that 
had sprung up as if by magic—of the security, 
peace and plenty—that every where prevailed—of 
the noble steamboats, which had in so short a pe- 
riod taken the place of the rude canoe ofthe pioneer 
—of the almost incredible speed with which they 
wafted to our doors the coinforts and luxuries of 
every clime, 

When he spoke of the part he had borne in all 
these changing scenes, of the interest he had al- 
ways felt in the loved west—of the slanders that 





had been heaped upon hiin, and of the proud vindi- 
cation by his countrymen frorm all these charges by 


Ithe recent triumphant verdict of a nation of free- 


men, there was no heart in all that crowd unmoved. 

Wien he spoke of the vast responsibilities of his 
station—of the importance of the duties that await- 
ed him—of the anxiety he felt to discharge them 
aright—no one unsteeped in the poison of prejudice, 
could for a moment doubt, that honesty of purpose 
aud the nation’s weal would be his compass and his 
polar star. 

He asked that his opponents would cease their 
railings against his measures in advance—that the 
would judge bim by his acts—and if then they 
found him varying from the course he had pro- 
inised to pursue—if they found him deviating from 
the high road of genuine democracy, he felt that he 
would inerit their condemnation and rebuke, 

His address was brief, and we heard him but in- 
distinctly, and therefore cannot pretend to give any 
thing but a brief outline of his remarks. 

The boat left the wharf about 12 o’elock. She 
was crowded with citizens of this place and Louis- 
ville, who will accompany him to Pittsburgh.— 
Some half a dozen of his intimate friends will ac- 
company him throughout his journey. 

So pressing have been the invitations he has re 
ceived; and so great is the anxiety of many on his 
route to see him, that we think it probable he will 
not reach Washington much before the 11th or 
12'h of February. [Cincinnati Rep. of Jan. 27. 

Al Wheeling. General Harrison arrived in this 
city yesterday afternoon at about half past two 
o’clock. During the whole day our wharf was 
crowded with persons anxiously awaiting bis arri- 
val, and at about two o’clock the boat on which he 
came was discovered to be in sight five or six miles 
down the river. The fact was announced by the 
discharge of cannon, and in about half an hour the 
splendid steamer Ben Franklin rounded the point, 
and came into port in gallant style. Four or five 
pieces of artillery on shore were fired without inter- 
mission, and the cannon on board the boat responded. 
The bells of the city were rung, and almost every 
whig house displayed a flag. 

By the time the boat arrived at the wharf the con- 
course of people was tremendous, and three hearty 
cheers were given at the moment she touched the 
Virginia soil. Gen. Harrison was waited on by the 
committee of reception, and escorted in an open 
carriage to the United States hotel, where a cordial 
welcome and the hospitalities of the city were ten~ . 





dered to him by S. Sprigz, esq. ina neat and appro- 
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priate address. The general responded in a forcible 
and bappy manner, 

During the afternoon he received the congratula- 
tions of thousands of our fellow citizens from every 
point for miles around, and in the evening he was 
escorted to the residence of Mr. E. Dorsey, where 
a splendid entertainment was provided, and here 
he was waited upon by hundreds more, includin 
our fair country women. General Harrison left 
for Pittsburgh at a late hour last night. 

[ Wheeling Gaz. 

At Pit * The Pittsburg Advocate of Satur- 
day says: The president elect arrived here yesterday 
afternoon at 40’clock, in the «‘Ben Franklin,” and 
was received with the greatest enthusiasm. He will 
address the people at eleven o’clock to-day in front 
of Iron’s hotel, Wood street. 





Tue SENeEcA TREATY. The meeting called in 
Buffalo in relation to this treaty, was held at the 
court house,on Saturday evening. Several In- 
dians spoke pro and con on the subject, in the ver- 


nacular of the tribe, the sentiments being given in| Del 


“oglish through an interpreter. Speeches were 
also made by H. W. Rogers in favor of the fair- 
ness of the treaty and by Dr. C. C. Handdock 
against it. Resolutions affirming the fraudulent 
nature of the treaty were passed by a strong ma- 
jority. The Buffalo Republican, in concluding its 
remarks on the doings of the meeting, says: 

“It is but fair to tell our readers, that from al! 
we have seen and heard of this treaty, it is our de- 
liberate opinion, that there is now and always has 
been a majority both of the chiefs and warriors of the 
nation opposed to it, and that foul and disgraceful 
means have been used to procure an ostensible ma- 
jority of the chiefs to sign it. This being our opi- 
nion, we would consider ourselves derelict in duty 
not to express it, and we shall give our reasons for 
our opinion, as is our privilege, and as we are will- 
ing should be done on both side.” 





THE WESTERN BANKS CONVENTION. The last 
Louisville Journal says: Nearly twenty banks 
were represented in the late bank convention in 
this city—the banks of Obio, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Tennessee. The annexed resolution, moved 
by Mr. Guthrie, was adopted: 

Resolved, That the communications from the 
banks of Tennessee, New Orleans and Illinois, be 
referred to a committee of Messrs. Tilford, Gu- 
thrie, Bowles, Groesbeck, Wright, Fitch, Lanier 
and Breck, with authority to make report of such 
measures as in their opinion it is proper for this 
convention to adopt in relation to the resumption of 
specie payments, and the future action of the 
banks in the west and south. 


The said committee immediately retired; and, 
after a short time, returned and made a report, 
which was read and adopted, in the following 
words: 

The committee to whom was referred the com- 
munications from the banks of Tennessee, New 
Orleans and Illinois, with authority to report pro- 
per measures to adopt, in relation to the resump- 


tion of specie payments and the farther action of 


the banks in the westand south, have had the sub- 
ject under consideration, and report it as their opi- 
nion that the banks of Ohio, Igdiana and Kentuc- 
ky, ought not at this time to resume specie pay- 
ments without farther concert with other banks in 
the west, and some of the principal banks in New 
Orleans. The committee are of opinion that an 
early resumption is alike demanded by the best 
interests of the banks and of the community; and, 
therefore, that the banks represented in this con- 
vention should so shape their business as to be able 
to resume at the earliest practicable day, and that 
it be recommended to the other banks in the west 
and South to shape their course for an early re- 
sumption. 


They are of opinion that the banks can avail 
themselves of the proceeds of the last year’s crop, 
and place themselves in a condition to resume 
specie payments at an early day; and, if ypost of 
the other banks in the west and south can be 
brought to act in concert, that resumption may 
take place without prejudice to the banks or the 
community. 


They think a committee should be appointed by 
this convention to correspond with the banks in the 
westand south, and endeavor to induce them all to 
act in concert and place themselves in a condition 
to resume specie payments at the earliest possible 
day, and that said committee have power to call a 
convention of the banks of Ohio, Indiana, Kentuc- 
ky, Tennessee, Illinois, Louisiana, Alabama, &c. 
whenever they may think it expedient, to propose 
to meet at Louisville, for the parpose of agreeing 
on a day forthe resumption of specie payments. 


COMPLETE CENsUs of THE UniTED States 
FOR 1840. We have the pleasure of presenting our 
readers with the complete aggregate results of the 
census for 1840—and we believe we are the first to 
give it entire. The secretary of state furnished all 
the returns he had to the house of representatives. 
By the politeness of Mr. Cist, we are furnished with 
these. They lack, however, three states and seve- 
ral counties, of which we have the states and part 





The census now taken is the sixth since the adop- 
tion o1 the constitution, and shows conclusively that 
the popalation of the United States moves on with 
the same uniform law of progression, without refer- 
ence to emigration, disease or any other cause.— 
This law is an increase of one-third of the existing 
population for each period of ten years. & 





REPRESENTATION OF THE STATES IN CON- 
GrREss.—The result of the new census of the United 
States will soon be known, and it will devolve upon 
the present or next congress to fix the ratio of the 
apportionment of representatives froin the various 
states, in the lower house of congress, for the next 
ten years. The following tables, prepared for the 
New York Express by Mr. E. Williams, will 
therefore be found interesting, as they show the 
progress of political power, the increase of repre- 
sentatives from some of the states, and the decline 
of relative strength in others. The census of 1840 
will show a great increase of relative strength in 
the western states; while the two great middle 
states of New York and Pennsylvania, and the two 
eastern states of Massachusetis and Maine, have 
held their own by an increase of population equal 
to the average of the whole United States. This 


the southern states. 


In 1789, the representation from the thirteen 
states was fixed by the constitution, as in the table 
below, amounting to 65 members. There have 
since been five enumerations of the inhabitants, 
exclusive of the last for 1840, under which the ratio 
has been fixed by acts of congress as follows: 


Census. Pop. of states. Fed. numbers. Ratio. 
1790 8,893,835 3,614,914 one in 33,000 
1800 5,245,815 4,890,112 © 33,000 
1810 7,036,563 6,584,239 © 35,000 
1820 9,638,131 8,969,814 © 640,000 
1830 =12,716,608 11,928,731 ‘“* = 47,700 

Unrepresented fractions. 
1790 159,914 
1800 255,112 
1810 249,268 
1820 449,814 
1830 475,478 


The federal number is found by adding three fifths 
uf the number of slaves to the number of free per- 
sons, 





——— - 


*One county and part of another in Pennsylvania 
were wanting, for which, however, we have added 
their proportions, 

tSome small counties are wanting in Georgia, but 
probably contain but few inhabitants, 
t'The western district of Louisiana is omitted. This, 
with Florida, also omitted, will make up about 150,000 





to be added to the sum total. 


| 


will not probably prove to be the case with most of 


7, 


en, 


+ The above shows how difficult it has been to §, 
a high number for a ratio, and by how . 
gress the numbers have been raised. 

The following table shows the apportionme 
under the constitution, and by acts of congress a 
five subsequent periods: ater 

House of representatives. 
Old states. 1789 1791 1802 1812 1892 1839 
New Hampshire dates, tae. iss, ta ae 


of the defective returns, from local papers. We} Massachuseits S$ WoW 2 18 12 
shall first give the totals with the Yatio of increase now Island eee 8g 
for each, and hereafter furnish some comparative New Va : y ps a oe 
tables. [ Cincinnati Chron. New | cred ‘43183 £8 " 40 
: 1830. 1840. Ratio of ine. Pennsylvania 8 13 18 93 26 6 
Maine 399 462 501,796 26 perct. | Delaware 1 1 1 2 l % 
Massachusetts 610,014 737,468 21 “ | Maryland g 5°@ gg eg. 
N. Hampshire 269,533 234481 9 Bk | yy On 10 19 2 23 1 of 
Vermont 230,679 291848 gd RIN ge: tee facas 
R, Island 97,210 108,837 12 “ | South Carolina ey Se ee ae 
Connecticut 297,711 310 023 a .* Georgia 3 2 4 6 7 . 
New York 1,913,503 9,492,835 97" « . Sails ita tmmibialelidcaae 4.0 
ew Jersey 320,799 372,352 ~:; = 160 
*Pennsylva nia 1 347,672 1,700,000 26 ™ New states etter ee ORE ox _ 1 
elaware 76,730 78,120 ~2 “ Iwermont  *1792 0 4258.5 5 
Maryland 446,913 467,567 2 “ | Kentuek 1792 0 2 6 98 BB 
Virginia 1,212,272 © 1,231444 2 “ [tennessee 41796 0 8 U8 BO 
N. Carolina 738,470 753,110 ie Ohio 18022 O O 1 6 14 i. 
S. Carolina 581,458 594,439 - Beis. Louisiana 18122 0 0 0 1 3 ; 
tGeorgia 516,567 618,166 20 “ | Indiana 16 0 0 0 0 3 5 
Alabama 308,997 419,444 55 & Mississippi 1817 0 0 0 O 41 7 
Mississippi 136,806 316,009 153%. file | AB OO Oe 1G 
{Louisiana 215,575 249 633 Alabama 1819 0 0 0 0 Rick 
‘T'ennessee 654,822 §23,067 20: * Maine ag. 8... ©. @ Ae 7 8 
Kentucky 688,884 777,369 $13 .* Missouri ee Oc ey oe et kg 
Ohio 937,679 = 1,515,695 623 “ | Michioan ma @ 68 a Se 
Indiana 341,582 Gansi4 100 ee ee co ee OF 
wre treat 445,515 183 * Pg Sg es Eee, ET 
ichigan ,260 211,705 590 * r 2 949 
Missouri 140,074 363.761 160 neieee i > a re 
ae 30,383 95,642 220 * dahl 
isconsin —- 30,692 ——- * “ i ” 
lowe 43°03 arts te een id Spy in eke 
Mosrida j 76 women oe alluding to the fact that the nation was in debtal. 
D. of Columbia 39,858 43,612 10 most twenty million of dollars, says: 
“IT hear that an informal meeting of the whig se. 
Totals 12,856,171 16,421,004 33 perct, | nators was held last evening. All in_ the city, 


whose health permitted, were present. The situa- 
tion of the treasury, and the demands upon it, with 
the means provided to meet those demands, were 
duly considered. The result of their deliberations 
was that without an extra session, the government 
would be disgraced. This, I understand was the 
very general impression of those in attendance. 

Sir JoHN HARVEY AND THE BOUNDARY. The 
lee een legislature of New Brunswick met at 
‘redericton on the 25th ult. and lieut. gov. sir Jobn 
Harvey delivered a speech. He concludes his 
speech by alluding, in the following terms, to the 
subject of the boundary: 

“I regret that I have it not in my power as yet to 
communicate to you any definite arrangement of 
the boundary line. Exparte explorations have 
been mnade on either side, preparatory to the final 
settlement of that important question, and I see no 
reason to apprehend that the result ean be othier- 
wise than favorable to British interests, as well as 
to the continuance of that good understanding with 
the neighboring states, which it is the true interest, 
and, I ain convinced, the sincere desire of both na- 
tions cordially to promote.” 





CLAIMS UNDER THE OLD FRENCH TREATY. 
Once more, we observe, the petitioners to congress 
for the allowance of claims which shall be found 
to be due under the old convention with France 
have made their appeal to the justice of congress 
and the honor of the nation for the examination 
and adjustment of those claims. For more than 
thirty years these claimants have been humble pe- 
titioners to congress for the allowance of indeinnily 
solemnly guarantied to them by the faith of the 
United States in a treaty concluded with the go- 
vernment of France, and they have been petilion- 
ers in vain. We have seen our country on the 
verge of a war with that same power because of 
her delay of asingle yearin paying a stipulated 
amount for claims of our merchants of later origi, 
whilst the government of the U. States had been 
delinquent to its own citizens in regard to precisely 
similar claims (of which it assumed the paymen!) 
for nearly forty years! France redeemed her faith, 
and paid the debt admitted to be due to the citizens 
of the United States. The government of the U. 
States, even after this example, persists in ils is- 
regard of its solemn obligation to its own citizens, 
for which the government received value now more 
than forty years ago. 

The government took the property of these 
claimants, at its own valuation, and applied it ' 
its own use, and, in the face and eyes of the con 
stitution, has refused them compensation for it. 


ent 








*Date of admission into the union. 
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The claims of these petitioners were good and 


She acknowledged them, in 
be well founded; and our pamecnpent re- 
-  ehed them to France, upon condition that 
ee would discharge the United States frora the 
| purdensome stipulations in the treaty of alliance, 
entered into in 1773. As we all know, France has, 
since that relinquishment, made indemnity for other 
claiins. When the commissioners sat here, some 
ears ago, to distribute the fund received from 
France, these petitioners applied, among others, for 
nity out of that fund. But they were told, 
and properly told, that they could receive nothing, 
a3 their claims had been nhgreny and solemnly re- 
linquished and surrendered to France by our own 
overnment, by the treaty of 1800. Other claim- 
ants, therefore, divided the whole fund among them- 
selves, and these claimants got nothing. 

From other governments we have insisted on and 
obtained indemnity; but where we owe it ourselves, 
we donot pay it. He whose claim was suffered to 
remain against France has got his pay; but he 
whose claim was on his own government has yet 
received nothing. Is this just? Is it honorable? [s 
it consistent with our professions of regard for the 
faith of treaties? Isit not, on the contrary, a stain 
on the national escutcheon, which no time should 
he lost in effacing? 

We do not know that we are acquainted with a 
single individual interested in these claims. The 
subject is one upon which we have no feeling but 
that of asense of what is due to the national cha- 
racter. But, without any personal knowledge of any 
of the claiznants, we cannot but feel some syinpa- 
thy also for them. Many of the original claimants 
are now no more, and their widows and orphans it 
is who throng the doors of congress, and supplicate 
relief. Those of the original claimants who yet 
survive have grown old in waiting for what is their 
own by right. 

We will conclude these few observations with the 
following passage from a letter from one of these 
surviving claiwnants, a respectable man, a native of 
the island of Nantucket, and a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends, which has just now accidentally 
fallen into our hands, 

“Iam now,” says he, “in my eightieth year, I 
was one of the original owners of a valuable whale 
ship, ladened with oil, (captured before 1800 by the 
French), which was taken from me, for valuable 
nalional purposes, by iny own government. For 
more than forty years I have been soliciting that 
pgovernment to perform a simple and clear act of 
justice, but hitherto have solicited in vain. In the 

course of nature, after a few more years of delay, 
eer of government will comme too late for 

e. 

_ This simple appeal, it seems to us, ought to make 
its way to every heart. [ Nat. Int. 


effect, to 


F jndem 





AMERICANIRON. A writer in the National Ga- 
zette estimates the present consumption of iron in 
this country at three hundred thousand tons, and 

p the average annual expenditure of each member of 
the community therefor, at two dollars sixty-five 
cents. The present selling price of bar iron is 

about one hundred dollars per ton, and it is asserted 
that it can be produced in the anthracite coal region 
for less than forty dollars, or much less than the 
amount of expenses and duty upon that which is 
imported. He supposes that the reduction of prices 
that must take place whenever the new works shall 
become capable of supplying the demand, will tend 
toincrease greatly the amount per head, because 
of the substitution of iron for numerous purposes 
set which wood is now used, and because of the 
pide, facility of supplying demands of every 

‘Tibehesonis that may arise; but admitting that the 

tinne a annual expenditure of each person shall con- 
eg 'e same; and that the reduction in the prices 
io sare twenty-five per cent. he estimates that 

that to ll be required in 1850 not less than 550,000 
cS sincere demand of a population that will 

millions nt to from twenty-three to twenty-five 
amon tuantity required for that of 1860 then 

“par ay She: about thirty tnillions, will be nearl 

of sane of tons of iron ore, and six millions of tons 
whi "1 for its conversion into, the various forms in 
ch it is to be used, from the water pipe and 
silan bec al knife. The production of Great 
ins ge risen in twenty years, from 400,000 tons 
renaite a and a half, and it is difficult to see any 
more: ly that of the United States may not in- 
eh apily. {f these calculations be verified 
Hh ma hose who have invested their meansin the 
praveneiterh lands of Pennsylvania and in the im- 
te hiss “ eading thereto, will have little cause 

Bhunderds cr In England acres of coal Jand sell for 
that seh # rte and we see little reason to doubt 

will be the case here, as our popnlation will 





speedily equal that of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and will double itself again in little more than twen- 
ty years, and with every increase in the number of 
consumers, there must be an increase in the value 
of the land which yields the commodity that is to be 
consumed. 

Anthracite iron is appropriately termed in the 
Philadelphia Commercial list the second staple of 
Pennsylvania, the first being coal. That paper re- 
marks that although not one year ha3 elapsed since 
it was brought into use, it has already increased with 
a rapidity that may fairly be taken as the harbinger 
of what it is destined to become in a few years.— 
Within the brief period of nine months there have 
been constructed and are now in blast, three fur- 
naces, making iron of the first quality, with no other 
fuel than anthracite coal. They have been in blast 
from three to five months, and turn out each from 
40 to 50 tons of pig iron, weekly. During this time 
many experiments have been made, in nearly all of 
which it bas been satisfactory ascartained that they 
can be managed and kept in order as easily, as the 
furnaces using charcoal or coke. Two more fur- 
naces are erected, which are to be put in blast this 
month. Sixteen more furnaces are already erected, 
or are now in progress, all of which will use anthra- 
cite coal. Four large rolling mills with puddling 
furnaces are erected, one of which is in successful 
operation, and the other will soon commmence manu- 
facturing with coal as fuel. Two additional mills 
are tu be put up this winter and next spring. 

The above twenty-one furnaces and siz rolling mills 
with their puddling furnaces, will all use anthracite 
coal as fuel. Thirteen of the furnaces and five of 
the mills, are located on the line of the Lehigh and 
Morris canal, and will create a tonnage including 
ore, coal, limestone and pig iron 227,500 tons, of 
which amount there will be 90,000 tons of coal ob- 
tained from the Lehigh mines. { Har. Tel. 





THE MILITARY ACADEMY. Regulations relative 
fo the admisston of cadets into the military academy. 
As frequent inquiries are made in regard to the 
mode of procuring admission into the military aca- 
demy, all personas interested in the subject are hereby 
informed that applications should be made by letter 
to the secretary of war. Applications can be made, 
at any time, by the candidate himself, his parent, 
guardian or any of his friends. No preference will 
be given to applications on account of priority, nor 
will any applications be entered in the register, 
where the candidate is under or above the prescrib- 
ed age; nor will any application be considered in 
cases where the age and other qualifications of the 
candidates are not stated. The fixed abode of the 
candidate must be set forth in the application. 

Applications, if not renewed annually, will not 
be reconsidered. This renewal may be effected by 
letter addressed to the secretary of war, merely 
stating the fact of such renewal. 

In the month of February or March annually, the 
appointments are made from among the applicants 
whose names are on the register, care being taken 
to distribute them as nearly as circumstances will 
perinit, so as to give one cadet to each congres- 
sional district, except in the states of Delaware, 
Arkansas and Michigan, which, in consideration of 
the large unrepresented fraction in the first, and 
the growing population in the others, will be al- 
lowed two cadets each. Asa general remark, it 
may be observed, that no certain information can 
be given as to the probable success of a candidate 
before the arrival of the period for making the se- 
lections, as the number of vacancies, and other cir- 
cumstances proper to be taken into view, cannot 
be anticipated. Persons, therefore, making appuli- 
cations, must not expect to receive information on 
this point. 

As a general rule, no persun can be appointed 
who has had a brother educated at the institution. 

All applications are regularly registered, to be 
considered at the proper time. 

Qualifications. Candidates must be over sixteen 
and under twenty one years of age at the time of 
enterance into the military academy; must be at 
least five feet in height, and free from any de- 
formity, disease or infirmity, which would render 
them unfit for the military service, and from any 
disorder of an infectious or immoral character.— 
They must be able to read and write well, and per- 
form, with facility and accuracy, the varions opera- 
tions of the four ground rules of arithmetic, of re- 
duction of simple and compound proportion, and of 
vulgar and dicimal fractions. 

J. R. Pornsert, secretary of war. 

War department, Jan. 21, 1849. 

We copy from the Nationa! Intelligencer of the 
23d ult. the following letter from Mr. Wise, of Va. 
to his constituents. The consideration which he 
names as those which willinfluence him in making 
tlie nomination referred to, are worthy of his cha- 








racter, and such as will be acknowledged to be just 
and patriotic. 

To my constituents. You are notified by the sub- 
joined letter from the war department, that you 
will be entitled to the appointment of a cadet to 
the military academy, when the selections shail be 
made in February or March next. You are also 
advised of the regulations relative to the admission. 
and qualification of cadets; and you will see that I 
am requested to nominate an individual to fill the 
vacancy, and that no names of applicants from my 
district have been entered or renewed the present 
year. Now, in order to enable me to make this 
nomination impartially, [ respectfully request those 
of you who desire the appointment, to transmit to 
me the names of applicants, at the same time that 
letters are addressed to the secretary of war, in 
conformity with the regulations. The applications 
had better be made immediately, but I will post- 
pone the nomination to the latest day in February 
or March allowed by the department. In making 
the nomination, I shall be governed, next to the 
intellectual and moral character of the applicant, 
by his condition and connection in life. All else 
equal, I shall nominate the penniless and friendless 
youth, especially if he be fatherless, or if his father 
have rendered signal services, or made great sacri- 
fices for the country. Not for a moment if it be 
possible to drive it out of my mind, shall a thought’ 
of the politics or party of his friends be madea 
consideration. Proud that none from my district 
have been importuning for this appointment here- 
tofore, I invite all who desire or are in need of 
it, now to become applicants. And to give general 
information to my constituents, I respectfully re- 
quest the Richmond and Norfolk papers of both 
parties, to give this circular an ingerticn, and if 
there be any charge, to transmit the account to me. 

Hunry A. Wisk. 

Washinglon, Jan. 7, 1841. 





THE ARMY. 

Appropriations for the Florida war. In reply to 

inquiries of the committee on ways and means, the 

secretary of war states that the following appropri- 

ations will be immediately required, and urges the 
early action of congress thereon. 


For the quartermaster’s department, $1,300,000 
For the commissary general of subsis- 

tence, 222,421 
For pay of 1,500 mounted volunteers. 439,011 
For pay of 500 foot volunteers, 77,206 


For pay of arrears for Florida militia in 





1840, 221,244 

For pay of arrears for a battallion of 
Georgia volunteers in 1840, 29,446 
For the ordinance department, 30,000 
For the medical department, 16,000 
$2,385,327 


Weare requested to state that Messrs. Beall, New- 
ton and Hardee, of the United States army, who 
were among the passengers in the Louis Philleppe 
for Havre, on the 9th instant, were a commission 
appointed by the secretary of war to digest and 
report a system of tactics, &c. for the cavalry ser- 
vice of the United States. 

[ Norfolk Beacon, Dec. 16, 

The above paragraph being calculated to convey 
erroneous impressions, we think it proper to give the 
actual state of the case. 

A year or two since,as our readers know, three 
officers of the first regiment of dragoons were sent 
to Europe, with the view to examine into the various 
systems of tacties and exercise practised by those 
nations, which have long employed cavalry as a 
component part of their armies. 

These officers [lieutenants Eustis, Turner and 
Kearny] entered the school at Saumur, and passed 
through a regular course of cavalry instruction; and 
haying returned from their visit, with obvious im- 
provement of their store of knowledge in their pe- 
culiar arm of service, the secretary of war, in the 
same spirit of liberality and regard for the interest 
of the army, has now granted permission, or given 
orders, to the three officers above named, of the 
second regiment of dragoons, so that that regiment 
may enjoy equal advantages with the first; they will 
likewise go through a similar course of instruction 
at Saumur. : 

‘The officers of the first dragoons brought with 
them to this country a copy of the French system 
of tactics, which two of them have been since en- 
gaged intransiating. The translation is completed, 
and will be submitted to a board of army officers 
for examination; if approved, it will be adopted 
into our service. {Army & Navy Chron. 

Modern tmprovemenls in weapons and instruments 
of war, The New York American has the follow- 
ing notice of some of the items containedin the 
preliminary report made by several officers of the 
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ordinance department, who last year, by order of 
the secretary of war, visited Europe, with a view to 
examine and report uponany improvements in fire- 
arms and other implements of war. 

The principal change in the small arms in Eng- 
land, France and indeed throughout Europe, is in 
the lock, which is now ahiversully on the percussion 
ere instead of the flint. Our service still re- 
tains the old slow and uncertain flint. This should 
be changed. These officers have reported the mode 
in which the old lucks and barrels are altered for the 
use of percussion locks. 

The officers visited all the public and private 
foundries of cannon, manufactories of sinall arms, 
and many of those of gunpowder, in Great Britain, 
and were every where received with entire kindness 
and openness. Several field and heavy cannon, to 
serve as models, were ordered at the works of 
Messrs. Walker, of Birmingham. 

From Great Britain the officers proceeded to Swe- 
den, and concerning one of the vast arsenals in 
Stockholin, we have this curious fact— 

Arsenals at Siockholm. One of these establish- 
meats, for clothing, camp and hospital equipaye, &c. 
contains cloth sufficient for clothing an army of forty 
thousand men six years, and it is preserved by 
means of curtains of canvass saturated with tar, 
which enclose it, closely packed in piles about seven 
feet square. 

Woollen cloths thus stored remain secure from 
moths many years without being aired. 

Several carriages for field artillery, a travelling 
forge and caisson, were sent as patterns to the Unit- 
ed States. 

Of the excellence of these carriages, and the 
skill of the Swedish flying artillerv, we have this 
evidence. 

The board were present, by invitation, to observe 
the mancovres of two eight gun batteries of horse 
artillery, which were executed with great rapidity, 
turning upon roads only eighteen feet wide, (with 
six horses to each carriage), crossing deep ditches 
and other difficult places for the purpose of show- 
ing the perfection of the carriages, and especially 
the effect of the regulator, in relieving the wheel 
horses from the weight and violent motions of the 

ole. 

The celebrated iron mines of Dannemora are thus 
described: 

These greatand celebrated mines are about eighty 
miles north from Stockholm, and produce ores yield- 
ing from 50 to 80 per cent. of iron. 

They have been wrought upwards of one thousand 
years, and are now about six hundred feet in depth. 
The iron made from the Dannemora mines is all sold 
at prices far soap any other made in Sweden, 
for the sole purpose of being converted into steel in 
England. 

Passing from Sweden to Russia, several days 
were advantageously spentat the campof Krasnoe 
Selo, where the imperial guard, 36,000 infantry and 
15,000 cavalry, were mancuvring under the imme- 
diate command of the emperor. 

A huge military arsenal exists at St Petersburg. 

The gun room of the main building forms three 
sides of a square, the front being 500 feet, and 
each side or wing 350 feet long, and contain 400,000 
arms. 

Other rooms of equal capacity are filled with 600 
filed cannon, mounted upon carriages, or ready to 
be mounted; with caissons, forges, &c. complete, 
large quantities of equipments, ancient arms and 
armor of every age and form, models, &c. 

The board passed through Prussia to France, visit- 
ing all places and establishments connected with 
their duty. 

At Liege, muskets of our model are completed 
for $6 each, (30 francs). 

The arsenal at Douxi is vast and well filled. 

The arsenal is one of the largest in France. The 
workshops are spacious and well arranged; the 
stock of materials large and conveniently assorted; 
among which there is tiinber for 3,000 carriages, 
harness complete, or in parts, 40,000 horses, &e, 

It contains upwards of 2,000 new bronze field and 
siege cannon, a number which is daily augmented 
by the active operations of the foundry. 

It is nearly destitute of machines; manual labor, 
performed by soldiers, being cheaper than steam 
power. <i 

There are many other curious items of informa- 
tion in this report, for which we must refer to the 
volume that contains it. 

Wherever they went, our officers were received 
with great courtesy, and all establishments, public 
and private, were freely thrown open to their inspec- 
tion. 


Militia, We find by the recently printed Army 
Register for 1841, by the adjutant general of the 


army, a general abstract of the militia of the United 


total commissioned officers 72,050, non-commia- 


officer known and respected,” says the National 
Intelligencer of the 21st. ult. is the author of a coin- 
munication in its columns, over the signature of 
‘‘Nicholas Neptune, U. S. N.” in which he urges the 
holding of a convention of the officers of the navy, 
‘‘in order,” amongst other objects, ‘to give a tongue 
to the navy itself;’? and he thinks that “the voice of 
the navy, once raised to tell its own pitiable condi- 
tion, and to ask for succour, would not pass ujiheed- 
ed.’ In a postscript, the writer requests “all papers 
in favor of a naval convention, to say aye, and sup- 
port the call.” 


exceedingly injudicious. Conventions are appropri- 
ate for concentrating and devising means of organi- 
zation, where there is no legal and established autho- 


organization and discipline established by law; and 


inci, not to say a counter authority or influence, to 
those of. the government and the laws, would seem 
to be a kind of radical insuboration, and of a very 
dangerous tendency. Be the occasion for reform 
ever so great, if we cannot depend upon the govern- 
nent in its organized and responsible departments, 
to take whatever measures may be required to ascer- 
tain the evils, as well as to suggest and carry out 
adequate remedies, we must have very little faith, 
indeed, in our political system, and too much faith 
in the results of less systematized and altogether 


quire the aid and council of experienced officers in 


675 general officers, 2,846 general staff officers, 
15,941 field officers, &c. 52,413 company officers, 


sioned officers, musicians, artificers and privates 
1,431,902. Aggregate 1,503,952. 

The state of Maryland has 22 general officers, 68 
general staff officers, 544 field officers 1,763 company 
officers, total 2,397 commissioned officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, musicians, artificers and privates 
44,467. Aggregate 46,864. 

THE NAVY. 
Proposed convention of naval officers. A “naval 


At first blush the proposition strikes us as being 


rity; but where there is, or ought to be the strictest 


where obedience is as indispensable, as it is in the 
military or naval service, the idea of organizing a dis- 


irresponsible agencies, if we hope better results 
from their attempts. Ifthe government really re- 


a task of reform, they can command it at any mo- 
ment, and no doubt would do so, if they conceived 
it necessary. But let there be no attempt at unau 
thorised, or even unordered novements of either the 
army or the navy, or of their officers. The impres- 
sive lesson given to this country in the case of the 
famous Newburg letters, at the close of the revolu- 
tionary war, should never be forgotten. General 
Washington during his first presidential term, advis- 
ed congress to prohibit by law, the formation of 
self-created secret political associations. What 
would he have said of self-created associations of 
army or navy Officers, openly avowed to be for the 
purpose of changing, if not of hostility to the laws 
by which they are or ought to be governed? If ei- 
ther the laws or the administration of the laws re- 
quire reform, it would be better to resort for a re- 
medy to the authorities expressly constituted for 
the purpose of government. 


The author of the suggestion, in proposing a con- 
vention of officers, no doubt, was actuated by the 
most friendly solicitude for the navy, and for the 
welfare and honor of our country, to which the na- 
vy has already so largely contributed—but he has 
certainly mistaken the method by which an improve- 
ment of its condition should be sought. 





STATES OF THE UNION. 
MAINE. 

U. 8. senator. ‘The hon. George Evans, (whig), 
was elected, on Thursday last, by both branches of 
the legislature of this state, to represent it in the 
United States senate, for six years from and after 
the 3rd of March next. In the house, Mr. Evans, 
received a majority of 10 votes over Fairfield; and 
in the senate a majority of 6. 


Bunks. According to an abstract of the returns 
from the banks of the state, made on the first Mon- 
day of last month, the amount of the capital stock 
of the banks paid in was $4,371,500; amount of 
bills in circulation $1,754,390; deposites on inter- 
est $136,909; not on interest $733,834; due to other 
banks $45,281. The amount of specie was $269,729; 
due from other banks $600,894; bills of other banks 
in the state $146,550; out of the state $67,187; 
notes and bills discounted $5,820,792; real estate 
$322,750. 


MASSACHUSETTS. , 

Gov. Davis’ message on the north eastern bounda- 
ry. The following is the message of gov. Davis, 
on transmitting to the senate of this state last week, 
some resolutions relative to the north eastern boun- 





States, as follows: 


a 
To the president of the senate: epee === 
i found among the files placed in my hands b The i 
my predecessor, resolutions from the States Y Be vided, is 
Maine and Indiana—and in conformity with the Py: Black 
ject of those states, I transmit them for the informs” of the ! 
tion and use of the two houses. These resolatio * Be between 
were adopted in regard to the north eastern bounds day. & 
ry, andI may be permitted in this connexion to ade pill at 
that J see little prospect of an easly adjustineyt f should | 
this disturbing matter; indeed, I fear there js no dic reasons 
osition on the part of Great Britain to bring it to HF because 
issue upon its merits. Q act regu 
The terms of the treaty of 1783 are plain anq jy such las 
telligible, and not easily perverted. They maj, jam 200%: 
the elevation of land, which divides the rivers that ter of | 
flow into the St. Lawrence from those which f,)) Jim black o 
into the Atlantic ocean, the dividing line betwee, The | 
the United States and Canada on the north. On th, fe t° 9? 
east the treaty provides that the line shall be py, The 
from the source of the St. Croix, directly north ;, fe has Pe) 
this highland which so divides these waters, and at [ie a PPO! 
the point of intersection shall be the north west ap. The vol 
gle of Nova Scotia. When we consider the provi. The ( 
sions of this treaty, and the known facts, it seem, made 1D 
impossible that any question raisinga doubt can and so 
exist. The question is, where does the treaty place commit 
the north west angle of Nova Scotia. amount 
We know thereisa river called the St. Lawrere, the con 
having many streams rising in the highlands sous, has onc 
of it, and flowing into it. We know also that seye. was, mM 
ral rivers rise or the other side of these high grou; ty agail 
and flowing in a southerly direction fall into t 
Atlantic ocean. The existence of these streams, Mr. 3 
unquestioned, and that necessarily places beyond ql ointed 
doubt the fact that their sources must be separated obtain, 
by land high enough to divide them, for such is the what he 
law of nature. New ¥ 
We know also that the source of the St. Croix has State 
been ascertained, anda monument erected by agree. wa laud 
ment. We know further that from this monuiney ware i 
a line has been traced directly north some 40 miles, aus $4 
toa place near Mars Hill. sent y 
All that remains, therefore to be done, accordingto $919,5 
the treaty, is to continue this line to the lands that The | 
divide the waters Qowing into the St. Lawrenee, Elect 
from those which fall into the Atlantic ocean, and at foal 
the end of it is the north west angle of Nova Scotia, ~ °5) 
It is impossible to comprehend how any serious ob- state. 
stacle to the accomplishment of this can exist— Stale 
Another half century may pass away, and addition- the co 
al folios may be written—the country may be ex. on the 
plored, and new things discovered, but these facts at the ¢ 
will never be changed, or the decisive character of yo* 
the evidence in support of the treaty. except 
Under the circumstances, it is painful to see the which | 
measures pursued in support of a groundless pre- located 
tension to take from us a territory larger than our oa an 
state, as their tendency is to disturb our pacific re- finishec 
lations, and bring the two countries into a conflict. pearan 
The late report of the British commissioners, ifit noblest 
be characteristic of the policy to be pursued, may 
well fill the public mind with indignation—and the Legi 
false reasoning and unwarrantable conclusions con- on We 
tained in it, ought to be fully exposed. It is nof, bank 
however, within our province to adjust the contro- would 
versy; yet having a great interest at stake in that fer- charter 
ritory, as well as in the peace and honor of the Unit: ist, tl 
ed States, it would seem no more than just fo re cogniz 
spond to this call upon us by our sister state—lo ehance 
extend to her oursympathy for the manifold wrongs hegatir 
inflicted upon her, and to assure congress of ol lution 
hearty disposition to maintain the integrity of the applyi 
country. advert 


Finances. The report of the treasurer of Massa per ci 
chusetts states the whole amount of the funded debt 


of the state, exclusive of the loan of script to certaill 








dary, from the stafes of Maine and Indiana, 


rail roads, $609,137. Gov 

Besides this debt, the state has loaned its credl with y 
to five different rail roads, by the issue of script vernor 
bearing interest at 5 per cent. and redeemable eis ing th 
ly at different periods from 1857 to 1870, on walt letter. 
it holds the guaranty of the respective rail 1020S B® temp. 
with a pledge of the entire property of the said mi p execu 
roads, for the payment of the interest and princip Which 
of the said script. The amount of script thus 3 lhe p 
sued is $3,300,000 to the Western rail road, $500." and th 
to the Eastern, $400.000 to the Norwich and Mi 3 trustec 
cester, $150,000 to the Andover and Haverhill ant matter 
$100,000 to the New Bedford and Taunton rail roae. Dur 
An issue of like script to the Nashau and Lowe last w 
rail road, to the amount of $50,600, redeemable 2 agains 
1846, has been returned to the treasury. a Harris 

The principal receipts of revenue during they’ Citizer 
were, from the bank tax $344,368; and from “ ly. V 
auction tax $52,746. iG fence, 

The principle expenses were, for the py b Under 
members of the legislature $96,397; salaries ar free p 
lished by law, civil, judiciary and military, a y! pone 
ing judges and registers of probate, and cle a ished 
the executive departments, $71,162; county balan oF else 
$64,236; and paper accounts $45,805. partic 
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come of 1841 from sourees already pro- 


The ‘a likely to tall short of $400,000. 


hands by vided, 18 


Slates 


‘ of iVhite. The bill to repeal that section 
ith the op, Bade oe act which prohibits intermarriage 
e informa. of “een whites and the blacks, came up on Satur- 
resolutions fame bel Mr.. Bradbure of Nantucket advocated the 
Mm boundg. day. length. Mr. Park of Boston, said he 


pill at some 
should vote 
reasons give 


1On to add 


Istinent of for the passage of the bill, not for the 


n in the report of the committee, but 


18 No dis, e statute proposed to be repealed, was an 
Ing it to ap perpen a santero taste, fea be thought all 
ai . mi jaws had better be stricken from the statute 
pied book. He considered this subject as much a mat- 
Hoe make ter of taste, as whether a woman should wear a 
wicket black or white ribbon on ber bonnet. 
e bist fal The bill passed to a third reading bya vote of 144 
th Onn to 92. [ Boston Mer. Jour. 
val he the The lower house of the legislature of this state, 
n Hi, has rejected the bill which proposed to repeal the 
cee athe law prohibiting the marriage of whites and blacks. 
she * The vote was 204 against, to 140 in its favor. 
the vol The Charlestown convent. A proposition has been 
8, it seems made in the house of representatives of this state, 
doubt cay and so far entertained as to be referred to a select 


committee, to pay, from the state treasury, the 


reat ; : 
Y place amount of damages sustained by the destruction of 


Lawrence the convent at Charlestown, in 1834. The question 
ands south has once before been agitated in the legislature, and 
) that seve, was, most discreditably decided by a large majori- 
gh grounds ty against the memorialists. 
Into th NEW YORK. 

Streams j Mr. Broadhead, of Ulster county, has been ap- 
beyond alj ointed by gov. Seward to proceed to Holland and 
- Separated obtain, or copy from the archives of that country, 


such is the what he can find in relation to the early history of 


New York. 

State finances. From the comptroller’s report, 
we learn that the expenses of the last fiscal year, 
were $3,298,917—the balance left unexpended, 


. Croix has 
d by agree. 
monuinen 





€ 40 miles, was $47,705. The estimated revenne for the pre- 
sent year, is $963,097—estimated expenditure, 

ccording to $919,506. 

lands that The whole debt of the state, is $13,434,801. 

Lawrence, 


Elected. John A. Collier has been elected by 
the legislature of New York, comptroller of that 
state. 


ean, andat 
ova Scotia, 
serious ob. 





in exist — State lunatic asylum. By the annual report of |) 
d addition- the commissioners, transmitted to the legislature 
ay be ex. on the 13th inst. it appears that the sum of money 
these facts at the command of the commissioners for the past 
haracter of year, was $95,000. This suin has been expended, 
except $3,186, mostly on the main front building, 
| to see the which has been nearly completed. This asylum is 
udless pre- located about one mile west from the city of Utica, 
r than our oa an eminence, and when all the buildings are 
pacific re- finished, they will not only make an imposing ap- 
-a conflict. pearance, but stand as a monument of one of the 


noblest charities of the age. 
NEW JERSEY. 


ioners, if it 
sued, may 










n—and the Legislature. A bill was introduced in the bouse 
asiONs Con- on Wednesday to extend the charter of the People’s 

It is not, bank of Paterson. Notice was given that leave 
the contro- would be asked to introduce a bill to extend the 
oe tas charter of the Salem banking company. On the 
of the Unit- 


Zist, the resolution that the legislature will not take 
cognizance of divoree cases, when the court of 
ehancery could have jurisdiction, was debated and 
hegatived—ayes 16, nays 338. On the 22d a reso- 
lution was introduced to the effect that all persons 
applying for divorces after March 1, 1841, should 
advertise a notice of such application in a new spa- 
per circulating in their county. Laid on the table. 
[N. Y. Com. Adv. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Governor Porter—Despotic power revived! It is 
With pain we record the fact that the present go- 
Yernor of Pennsylvania has exercised a power dur- 
ing the past week, which, if not contrary to the 
hon of the constitution, certainly never was con- 
emplated by those men who conferred upon the 
p ©Xecutive the “pardoning power”’—and is a matter 
Which calls loudly for immediate legislative action. 
tad he ee is too dangerous to be encouraged; 
trusted (race if it does exist, should never be en- 
sail 0 any inan. We hope, therefore, to see the 

er investigated and the corrective employed. 

baad Boe. 5 sitting of our court of quarter sessions 
axainst Me a bill was found by the grand inquest 
"dae rere. Huetter & Cantine, editors of the 
citizens B perth laa for a gross libel upon the 
ly. Whe rettysburg, and Mr. Stevens particular- 
Y dis a called upon to put in their plea of de- 
sg the - counsel presented to the court a paper, 
free pardo oe seal of the state, giving a full and 
adios Ht rom the governor of Pennsylvania to 
lished 4 cee & Cantine, for all the libles pub- 
ie eleurnae ‘min the Magician, ‘in Adams county 
particu) “ss —thus wiping off all their sins in this 
ar by a stroke of the pen! They could not, 
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therefore, be tried for the offence—and have gone 
off “anwhipt of justice.” a 

-A pardon given before trial and_conviction!!— 
What a license to commit crime!! What is to check 
the commission of any act of villany—say murder 
itself—when the perpetrator bas his pardon in his 
pocket? It is high time the people should look into 
these matters, and give a check to such high-hand- 
ed and dangerous acts! It is only worthy the des- 
potic power of the dark ages! 

To shew that there is no mistake in the state- 
inent of the Gettysburg paper, we copy the fol- 
lowing account of this affair, as given in the last 
Harrisburg Keystone, the official organ of gov. 
Porter. The Keystone states the fact of the pardon 
in advance, but it does not add a word in Jjustifica- 
tion of the proceeding: 

Libel suit. The prosecution instituted in the 
sessions of Adams county, by Thaddeus Stevens, 
esq. against Huetter & Cantine, for the publication 
of an alleged libel* upon the character of the for- 
mer, in the Magician, was, we understand, brought 
toa final decision on Wednesday last. When the 
defendants were called upon to plead to the indict. 
ment, they, by their counsel, W.N. Irvine, esq. 
pleaded as a bar to its further prosecution, @ par- 
don of the alleged offence, by the executive. 

Loan. The recent loan of 800,000 dollars, cre- 
ated by the legislature of Pennsylvania to raise 
funds to meet the interest on its stocks due on Mon- 
day next, was taken in the following sums: 








United States bank, $400,000 
Pennsylvania bank, 150,000 
Philadelphia bank, 75,000 
Farmers and Mechanics, 50,000 
Northern Liberties, 20,000 
Manufacturers and Mechanics, 15,000 
Mr. C. S. Boker, 15,000 
By other individuals, 20,000 

$745,000 
Taken previously by the Easton bank, 20,000 
By other individuals, 36,000 

$800,000 


The canal commissioners of Pennsylvania re- 
commend improvements and repairs for the present 
rear to the extent of $3,588,827 00. This (says 
the Philadelphia Inquirer) added to the loan of 
$800,000 which has just been effected, will in- 
crease the state debt to more than forty millions of 
dollars. 

Canal commissioners. We learn from the Harris- 
burg papers that the bill relative to the election of 
canal commissioners passed the senate on Satur- 
day. It provides for the electionof one by each 
branch of the legislature, and the appointment of 
one by the executive. One is to serve for one 
year, another for two years, and the third for three 
years—the term of service in each case to be de- 
termined by lot. 

The object of the bill is to exclude, as far as pos- 
sible, the influence of party considerations from the 
management of the public works. 

Asylum for the insane poor. Aware of the mul- 
tiplied engagements of the members of the legisla- 
ture, the friends of an asylum for the insane poor 
of this commonwealth, have prepared a brief state- 
meut of a few prominent facts on the subject. 

[ Penn. Telegraph. 

1. The state asylum for the insane poor at Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts, furnishes suitable accommo- 
dations for two hundred and thirty patients, and the 
whole cost, including a farm of sixty acres, within 
half a mile of Worcester, one of the most popu- 
lous and thriving towns in that state, was but 
$104,000, which sum was expended in the course 
of several years, and it is hoped and believed, that 
with the advantage of a large fund of the experience 
of others, an asylum for three hundred patients, 
with a suitable farm, may be provided for $120,000. 

2. The comparative expense of supporting pau- 
pers of this class, in such an establishment, and out 
of it, cannot be accurately determined. ‘The ordi- 
nary expense of supporting a sane pauper in Mas- 
sachusetts, is from $1 tv $1 50 perweek. Many 
}persons who contract to support paupers (sane and 
insane) in that state, by the year, bring the insane 
portion of thein to the state asylum and pay $2 50 
per week, choosing to incur this extra expense ra- 
ther than take care of them at home with the sane 
paupers. ; 

A furious maniac decently taken care of in an 
almshouse, or by friends, usually costs from two to 
three times as much as an asylum would charge. 


*The alleged “libel” is understood to have consisted 
in charging the desecration of sume religious rite or ce- 
remony, upon a public meeting of the Harrison demo- 
cratic citizens of Getrysburg, during the late canvass, 
at which meeting, the gentleman named by the Key- 





That an insane pauper may be kept in a stable, or 
cavern, or a cage (as some are kept) for less than 
$1 50 per week, none willdeny. But, in a civi- 
lized and humane community, such a course of 
treatment would not be countenanced when known, 
The true question is;—what is the cost of such a 
course of treatment as the unfortunate condition of 
the sufferer demands, and as will be likely to allevi- 
ate if not to remove his calamity? And in answer 
to this question we feel warranted in saying that 
even if it were practicable to carry the asylum 
treatment into an almsbouse or a private family, 
the expense would be on an average, at least dou- 
ble. In determining this question, however, the 
probability of recovery is of the first importance. 

3. The probability of recovery depends almost 
entirely on the seasonable employment of the pro- 
per means. The difference occasioned by this cir- 
cumstanee would hardly be believed if it were not 
established by unquestionable facts; supposing all 
cases of less than a vear’s duration to be called re- 
cent cases, and all over that period to be called old 
cases, the experience of the Worcester asylum 
shows, that of the former, 83 insane persons out of 
100 have been discharged, restored to their reason 
and to their families, and of the old cases, less than 
nineteen out of one hundred were cured. 

The following statement from the sixth annual 
report of the Worcester asylum, sets this matter in 
avery convincing light; 

Average expense of twenty old-cases, (taken in the 
order of their admission), previous to their en- 





tering the asylum, $806 25 
Average expense in the asylum, 744 00 
Total cost of each, $1,550 25 
These still remain in the asylum. 
Average expense of twenty recent cases 
(taken in the order of their admission), 
before their entrance, $16 25 
Average expense at the asylum, 31 25 
Total cost of each, $47 50 


These were cured and returned home after an 
average of nineteen weeks of insanity. 

4. The friends of the proposed state asylum, do 
not design to increase, in the slightest degree, the 
public burden. Our insane paupers must be and 
are now supported at the public charge in some 
form. It is not designed to change any present 
liabilities, nor impose any new obligations on the 
parties now chargeable with their support, but ma- 
terially to lessen the expense—for, if by the con- 
templated measure, the numerous insane poor of 
this state can be comfortably provided for, without 
any additional burthen—should it not be done?— 
And if such an asylum may be reasonably expect- 
ed to cure, within an average of from three weeks 
to three months, four out of every five patients who 
are placed within it. Within one year from the 
first appearance of the disorder, (a disorder which 
ig proved to yield to inedical and moral treatment 
as readily as any other complaint to which human 
nature is subject), who then can question the ex- 
pediency of the erection of the asylum, if but simply 
on the score of economy? ‘4 

It is confidently believed that whoever will ex- 
amine carefully and withont prejudice, the incon- 
trovertible evidence in favor of asylums for the in- 
sane, as furnishing the most humane, economical 
and restorative treatment of insanity, will agree 
with the very numerous and highly intelligent pe- 
titioners, that it shonld be among the earliest mea- 
sures of the present session of the legislature to pro- 
vide such an institution for this poor, afflicted and 
hitherto neglected portion of our fellow citizens. 
These suggestions are intended to draw the atten- 
tion of the governor and the legislature, to this im- 
portant subject, and to invile a most thorough in- 
vestigation of its merits. 

Our delays only settle in hopeless, incurable dis- 
ease, many who might be relieved and restored if 
seasonably provided for, and to incur a parmanent 
and enormous tax for the support of a confirmed 
maniac, rather than provide the means of his re. 
storation to reason and usefulness at a trifling pre- 
sent expense, is neither economical nor humane. 
So think and so have said (in the file of memorials), 

THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDs. 
DELAWARE. 

A special election took place a day or two ago, 
in Newcastle county, in this state, for a member to 
filla vacancy which had occarred by death in the 
senate of the state. Mr. Arnold S. Naudain (for- 
merly a senator of the United States, and a whig) 
was elected. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

We learn from the message of the governor of 
Mississippi, that the slaves in that state out-num.- 
ber the whites; whites 178,667, slaves 195,764, free 








stone, Was present, and bore a prominent part. 


persons of color 1,366. f Loutsville Jour, 
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| LOUISIANA. ; 

Bankrupt law. ‘The legislature of Louisiana 
have unanimously passed resolutions instracting the 
senators from that state to vote for a uniform bank- 
rupt law. 

| KENTUCKY. 

The bill to establish the Kentucky institute for 
the education of the blind passed the house on 
Tuesday, , the 19th inst. bya vote of 59 to 31. 

1.7 INDIANA. — 

A bill has passed the Indiana legislature, appor- 
tioning the senators and*representatives. The 
number of senators is fixed at 50, and of represen- 
tatives at 100. Gov. Wallace recommended a re- 
duction, but it could not be effected. 

eh ILLINOIS. 7 

About twenty millions of bushels of corn were 
produced in Illinois last year. ‘There were also 
produced 385,963 Ibs. tobacco, 28,121 Ibs. rice, 
194,191 Ibs. cotton and 323,296 Ibs. sugar. 

MISSOURI. 

Doings at Jefferson city, (Mo.) From the last 
St. Louis papers, we learn that there have been 
rather boisterous times with the members of the 
Missouri legislature at Jefferson city. A Mr. 
Green, reporter for the St. Louis Republican, in one 
of his letters gave some offence tosome of the mem- 
bers of the house. Politics were of course at the 
bottom of it. A resolution that he should be ex- 
pelled from the bar of the house, was offered and fi- 
nally passed. During the discussion, the words 
blackguard, skunk, &c. were freely passed between 
members, and one of them, a Mr. Ashby, remarked 
that he would hold another, Mr. Bogy, of St. Louis, 
personally responsible if he was a white man. The 
next intelligence will probably be thata duel has 
been fought. While this was going on in the house, 
a little by-play took place outside between Mr. 
Bartlett, a member of the house and Mr. Bay, at- 
torney general. Blows were passed. 

IOWA. 

The seat of government for this young territery 
is to be removed next season from Burlington, its 
present location, to Iowa city. 

FLORIDA. : 

“. The correspondent of the Savannah Republican, 
under date of St. Augustine, January 22—7 a. m. 
says—From an authentic source at Tampa Bay, 
under date of the 24th December, we learn that on 
the 19th an Indian came in with the white flag, 
bringing with him two of his children, which he 
left as an evidence of the sincerity, by which he 
was influenced, and went out to bring in the balance 
of his connexions. After bringing them in he is to 
go in pursuit of Coacoochee or Wild Cat, whom he 
says he feels pretty sure he can induce to come in 
also. Holatoochee, the principle chief of the dele- 
gation from Arkansas, has been sometime al Sara 
Sota Bay, about sixty miles to the southeast of 
Tampa, awaiting the arrival of the Seminoles, who 
are expected in, as three of the delegation have been 
some time in search of them, and succeeded in col- 
lecting between 50 and 60, who were ready to come 
in and converse with him on the subject of emigra- 
tion, but learning that a body of troops were ap- 
proaching the point where they were collected, they 
took the alarin, and dispersed themselves in the 
woods again; and it is expected by the 4th of Fe- 
burary, they will be all in at Sara Sota, when the 
delegation will meet them. 

One of the delegation went after Hcho Emathla, 
the chief the Tallahassees, who was his nephew, 
who finding the old man, brought him to Fort No. 
4,near Cedar Keys, with all his family, and some 
other Indians. The old chief is sending out for the 
balance of the tribe, and declares himself willing to 
emigrate. 

Interesting from Florida. The St. Augustine pa- 
pers of the same date, contains intelligence of the 
most gratifying character from the afflicted territo- 
ry. The war has indeed been carried into the “ene- 
my’s cainp,” and he has been fearfully routed in his 
strong holds. The News of that date says: 

“The schooner Frances, captain Cooper, arrived 
this morning, bringing the glorious news of addi- 
tional success in the capture and destruction of the 
enemy south. On the 8th col. Harney captured and 
killed in the everglades, 12 Indians. On the 10th, 
at Indian river, the command under major Childs, 
lieutenants Taylor, Steptoe, Van Vleit and Dr. Sim- 
mons, captured 34 Indians and negroes, killing 4. 
On the 11th, on the St. Johns, lieutenants Taylor 
and Van Vieit captured’ 5 Indians, killing 1. Col. 
Harney had to return for additional force, and is 
again in pursuit of the enemy. 

“The news from the south is truly cheering; the 
success of col. Harney, and the prompt and gallant 
conduct of major Childs, and officers of 3d artiliery, 
are entitled to all praise. Major Childs isa brave 
officer, and already distinguished for good conduct 
at Fort Drane. We say God speed snch men as are 





operating south; they have large claims upon the 
gratitude of the country.” 

The Indians were coming in at the different posts, 
and the Florida papers are expressing themselves 
highly rejoiced at the decisive steps taken by the 
officers of the army, who appear determined to end 
the contest. 


DEBATE ON THE PROSPECTIVE PRE- 
EMPTION BILL. 
In senate, Tuesday, January 12. 

The pre-emption bill coming up as the order of 
the day, and the question being on the adoption of 
the following amendment moved by Mr. CatHoun 
as a substitute for the bill:: 

“That all the public lands within the states of 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, with 
the exception of the sites of fortifications, navy and 
dock yards, arsenals, magazines, and all other pub- 
lic buildings, shall, after the thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, be ceded to the 
states within the limits of which they are respec- 
tively situated, they having previously complied 
with the following conditions: 

“First. That the said states shall severally pass 
acts, to be irrevocable, that they will annually pay 
to the U. States — per cent. on the gross amount of 
the sales of such lands, on or before the first day of 
February of each succeeding year, including under 
sales, grants and donations by the states, estimating 
the lands at the selling price at the time of the grant 
or donation. 

“Secondly, That the minimum price, as now 
fixed by law, shall remain unchanged until the 
thirtieth day of June aforesaid, but, after that pe- 
riod, the price may be reduced by the states re- 
spectively, according to the following scale: al! 
lands theretofore offered at public sale, and then re- 
maining unsold ten years or upward preceding the 
thirtieth day of Jnne aforesaid, may be reduced by 
said states to a price not less than one dollar per 
acre; and all lands that may have been offered at 
public sale, and remaining unsold fifteen years or 
upward preceding the thirtieth day of June, eighteen 
hundred and forty-seven, may thereafter be reduc- 
ed by said states to a price notless than seventy-five 
cents per acre; and all lands that may have been 
offered at public sale, and remaining unsold twenty 
years or upward preceding the thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-two, may then be reduc- 
ed by said states to a price not less than fifty cents 
per acre; and all lands that may have been offered 
at public sale, and remaining unsold twenty-five 
years or upward preceding the thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, may thereafter be 
reduced by said states toa price not less than twenty- 
five cents per acre; and all lands that may have 
been offered at public sale, and remaining unsold 
thirty years or upward preceding the thirtieth day 
of June, eighteen hundred and sixty-two, may 
thereafter be reduced by said states to twelve and a 
half cents per acre; and all lands that shall have 
been offered at public sale, and remaining unsold 
thirty-five years or upward, shall be immediately 
ceded, unconditionally, to the states in which said 
lands are situate: Provided, That all lands which 
shall remain unsold after having been offered at 
public sale for ten years, and which do not coine 
under the above provisions, shall be subject to the 
provisions of graduation and cession aforesaid, at 
the respective periods of ten, filteen, twenty, twen- 
ty-five, thirty and thirty-five years after said sale, 
commencing from the expiration of ten years after 
the same had been offered at public sale. 

“Thirdly. That the lands shall be subject to the 
same legal subdivisions in the sale and survey as is 
now provided by law, reserving for each township 
the sixteenth section, or the substitute, as heretofore 
provided by law; and the land not yet offered for 
sale shall be first offered by the state at public auc- 
tion, and be sold for cash only, in the manner now 
provided by law. And any land now or hereafter 
remaining unsold after the same shall have been 
offered for sale at public auction, shall be subject to 
entry for cash only, according to the graduation 
which may be fixed by the states respectively under 
the provisions of this act; and that the acts of con- 
gress which may be in force at the time of asseunt- 
ing to this act shall reinain unchanged, except as 
modified by this act, unless with the assent of con- 
gress. 

“Fourthly. This cession, together with the por- 
tion of the sales to be retained by the states respec- 
tively, under the provisions of this act, shall be in 
full of the five per cent. fund, or any part thereof, 
not already accrued to any state; and the said states 
shall be exclusively liable for all charges that may 
hereafter arise from the surveys, sales and manage- 
inent of the public lands, and extinguishment of In- 
dian title within the limits of said states respectively. 
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“Fifthly. That, on a failure to comply with ap 
of the above conditions, or a violation of the same 
on the part of any of the said states, the cessin, 
herein made to the state failing to comply with 
violating said conditions shal! be thereby rendered 


null and void; and all grants or tities thereafter made 


by said state, for any portion of the public lands 
within the limits of the same, ceded by this act, shall 
be, and are hereby, declared to be nulland void, and 
of no effect whatever. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That uponeye; 
reduction in the prices of said lands, which shall take 
place by the graduating process of this bill, the legis. 
latures of the several states in which the lands are 
situated shail at their discretion, have power to grant 
to the respective occupants or settlers upon any of tie 
said lands rights of pre-emption at such graduated o, 
reduced prices; which right shall extend to a periog 
of ninety days from and after the dates at which the 
respective graduations shall take place; and ap 
lands not taken up by the respective occupants ¢; 
settlers withinthat period shall be liable to be enter. 
ed or purchased by any other person, until the next 
graduation or reduction in price shall take place, 
when it shall, if not previously purchased, be again 
subject to the right of pre-emption for ninety days, 
as before; and so on, from time to time, as said ‘p. 
ductions shall take place. . 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever 
the president of the United States shall be officially 
notified that any of the states aforesaid has passe 
an act in compliance with the above conditions, jt 
shall be his duty, after the thirtieth day of June 
aforesaid, or forthwith after the passage of said act, 
if passed subsequent to that period, to adopt such 
measures as he shall think proper to close the land 
offices, including the surveying department, within 
the limits of said state; and that the commissions of 
all officers connected therewith sball expire on q 
day to be fixed by him, but which day shall not be 
beyond six months after the thirtieth day of Jure 
aforesaid, or, if subsequent thereto, from the day he 
received the official notification of the passage of 
Said act. 

“Sec. 4, And be it further enacied, That, on such 
notification being made, the said state shall be res 
lieved from all compacts, acts or ordinances im- 
posing restrictions on the right of said state to tax 
any lands by her authority subsequent to the sale 
thereof. ceded by this act; and all maps, tiles, re- 
cords, books, documents and papers in the general 
land office at Washington, relative to said lands, 
shall be subject to the order and disposition of the 
executive of said state. 

“Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That all lands 
of the United States within the lisnits of the state of 
Tennessee, with the exceptions enumerated in tle 
first section -of this act, slall be, and the same are 
hereby, ceded to said state.”’ 

Mr. Catuoun rose and addressed the senate near 
ly as follows: I regard the question of the public 
lands, next to that of the currency, as the most 
dangerous and the most difficult of all the important 
questions which press upon the government aud 
the country at this time. Ido not except the taf, 
for a measure which has done more to corrupt the 
public morals, to disorder the currency, and to de- 
range all the business of the country, will not, ! 
trust, be again repeated. 

In proposing the amendment I have offered to the 
senate, I do not deny the justice of the eulogium 
which has been pronounced by more than one se 
nator during the course of the present debate on the 
existing land system of the country. On the con 
trary, I believe that at the beginuing it was admir 
bly calculated to promote the growth and prospet!'y 
of the republic; but it must be remembered thal, 
sinee that system took its rise, there have beell 
many and great changes in the aspect of public als 
fairs. When that system originally went into ope: 
ration, an immense space of country, now arent 
tuting nine states of this confederacy, was inhabite' 
chiefly by Indians, or by the subjects of a foreign 
power. The Indian title had been extinguished 0 
but a very small part of it, and the Spanish popula- 
tion especially was in some parts of it very sage 
ous. Since then there have grown up within the 
wide region nine large and flourishing states, an¢ 
viewed in regard to population only, these now fo 
clude two-thirds of the whole United States. °° 
great and mighty a change as this necessarily a 
ranged in some degree the system which had ate 
prevailed. Itis, in fact, impossible to look at 
thejexisting state of things and not to perceive as 
the system has been deeply deranged, and that oe 
have grown out of it which, unless speedily arres 
ed, threaten the most disastrous consequences. — 
say to gentlemen who think so highly of our ort 
system, is it not a great evil that, session alter ses 
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relation to the public domain—discussions which go 
to draw fines of invidious distinction between the 
friends of the old and the friends of the new states? 
Is it no evil that this Sy oreamgr gael verre and this 

ing of separating lines is continually growin 

rite and that to such a degree that, if hethiog 
shall be done to arrest it, it may endanger the peace 
of the country? Isit nothing that congress should 
be occupied nearly one-third of every session in le- 
gislation growing out of the public lands, at a large 
annual cost, besides the absorption of time which 
ought to be given to other subjects? Is it nothing 
that there should now be held by this federal go- 
vernment two-thirds of that entire territory over 
which these nine states have no control? Nothing, 
that all questions in relation to it have to be decided 
by congress, which out to be settled by the local 
authorities? Is there no influence thus exerted upon 
members representing the new states? And is not 
this species of legislation used to sway them? Is 
there not a corresponding influence on members 
from the older states? And is this nothing? Is it 
nothing that a , oe pa so pre-eminently local as 
that of land should—I will boldly say it—contrary 
to the genius of our constitution, be under the le. 
gislation of congress? What if all other local ques- 
tions should be subjected to the same authority, the 
evil none can deny—the great question is, what is 
the remedy? 

Three propositions have been brought forward. 
The first is to distribute the proceeds arising from 
the sale of the public lands among all the states. 
But will that relieve us? Will that stop the contest 
here between the new states and the old states? 
Will it put a stop to our interminable land debates? 
Will it pluck off the influence of patronage? No. 
Its operation will be precisely opposite to all this. 
Instead of relieving us from the evils under which 
we now labor, it will aggravate them all. 

The second proposition is, that of graduation and 
pre-emption, siinply considered. And will that re- 
lieve us? Will it touch any one of the evils [ have 
enumerated? No; not one. Acting as an antago- 
nistical power to the scheme of distribution, it ag- 
gravates our danger and increases the excitement of 
the whole subject. 

Where then, I again ask, where are we to find our 
remedy? It is a greatand solemn question. To me 
it appears there is only one remedy, and that is ces- 
sion—cEssion. That will bring toa close the whole 
of these evils. That will arrest these endless de- 
bates. That will cut off, at a blow, one-fourth of 
the patronage of the government. That will dimi- 
nish the lengths of the sessions of congress. That 
will put a stop at once to the dangerous strife be- 
tween the new and the old states. 

The only question is, can a cession be effected on 
such terms as shall do justice both to the old and to 
the new states, and at the same time not materially 
derange the existing land system? I think it can. 
In the abstract I believe that there is no truer opi- 
nion, and on this principle [ have frained the amend- 
ment. 

In the first place, it proposes that the whole of the 
public domain contained within the new states shall 
be ceded to the states where it lies. The quantity 
of this land amounts to 160,000,000 acres, two-thirds 
of which has been surveyed and is in market. It 
has been culled over twenty times. It has passed 
through the great process of speculation. Those 
who formerly purchased on credit have examined 
and picked it over thoroughly. This land I propose 
to cede, but to cede it on certain conditions. First, 
to secure the system now in force; next, to secure to 
the general government a fair pecuniary interest in 
the land, realising all that it now receives, on a con- 
dition which will secure the fulfilment of the con- 
tract, viz: that if the states shall violate the terms of 
the contract, then all grants of land made by the 
states shall be null and void. These conditions are 
hecessary for the object in view. Whether they are 
the best that can be devised or not, [will not under- 
take tosay. That is not the question now. The 
question is whether cession on some conditions is not 
the best remedy. If the general measure is approv- 
ed, ils details can afterwards be settled by an able 
and experienced committee, and subsequently pass- 
ed on by the senate. 

_ If, then, this measure will secure the great object 
in view; if it will arrest existing evils, if it will se- 
cure Justice and eqnity between the new and the old 
states, if it will preserve the land system—only al- 
tering it with respect to graduation and pre-einption 
—then, I trust, there will be in the senate but one 
, Pinion as to the propriety of its adoption. If we can 
aa any reasonable assurance that the states will 
adhere to their contract, and that it will not make too 
ey an Inroad in the reevipis of the government— 
that is the question and that only. And even in re- 
_ to this, the only real question is, whether the 
States will adhere to their contract; for as to the pe- 


cuniary results to the general government, these, as 
I shall hereafter be able fully to demonstrate, will be 
greater than they are at present. 

And what reason have we to doubt that the states 
will adhere to that, which in its effect is better for 
them than any thing that can be proposed? fs there 
any thing in our past experience which should lead 
us to conclude that these states will violate their 
pledged faith to this government? You contract with 
them now not to tax the lands of the government 
within their limits. Have they ever violated their 
compact with you in this respect? Never. And 
ought you to suspect that they will violate this other 
compact, should they enter into it? This doubting 
of the fidelity of the states ill becomes us. Our go- 
vernment itself is only a compact among the states, 
and this federal government has violated that com- 
pact a dozen times, where the states have violated it 
once—once. And does it become you to callin ques- 
tion the states adherence to their contracts. 
| But admitting, for argument sake, that there is 
some danger—more or less—-on this point, 1 put to the 
senate the solemn question, is there not a far great- 
er danger in an opposite direction? Is there not far 
more danger that we shall lose the public lands alto- 
gether if the present system is suffered to continue. 

I will now undertake to shew you that the actual 
danger is not on the side of cession. The man 
who has not carefully watched the progress of the 
legislation of congress in regard to the land system 
generally, can form but a very inadequate concep- 
tion of the danger that does exist. It is two-fold; 
first, that the lands will be lost by us to the occu- 
pant who will hold them, without paying a cent to 
the government; and, secondly, that they will be lost 
to the states themselves fiom the contest between the 
new and the old states. These dangers combined 
are likely to terminate in our final loss of the public 
lands, unless some preventive measure shall be 
speedily adopted. 

First, the danger of losing the public lands to 
those who shall occupy them ts seen from the amount 
of land still unoccupied. 320,000,000 acres have, 
from the beginning of the government, been set free 
from the Indian title. Ofthis vast amount we have 
as yet sold only 81,000,000, anc of this latter amount 
more than 30,000,000 were sold in the years 1834, 
35, °36 and ’37. We now hold 226,000,000 acres, 
to which the Indian title has been extinguished.— 
But mere numbers give us a very inadequate con- 
ception of such an extent of territory as this. To 
have any thing like a realizing idea of it, we must 
compare it with the superficies of some of the states, 
and we shall then perceive that the public domain in 
the hands of this government is equal to all New 
England, with the addition of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia and about 
one-fourth of North Carolina. This government 
holds a space on the surface of this continent equal 
to the vast extent of territory I have mentioned; but 
to give astill stronger idea of it, it lies dispersed 
among nine different states, besides the territo 
ries, and covers a space equal tothe whole of the old 
13 states, with the addition of Florida and half of 
Tennessee. Into this widespread domain population 
is daily pouring in thousands upon thousands. <A 
tide, strong and deep, and not to be arrested, is 
sweeping westward, a portion of it consisting of per- 
sons having both disposition and means to select the 
choicest portions it contains. Others again are with- 
out these means. They settle on good land, expect- 
ing to purchase it when it shall be offered for sale; 
while a large mass of the poorer portion of the com- 
munity, content themselves with land of an inferior 
quality, not worth any thing like the government 
price, and in the possession of which they have no 
reason to expect to be disturbed for thirty or forty 
years to coine. 

In the southwest (and with that portion of the 
country [am the most conversant) the settlers select 
the valuable springs anda few of the choicest spots, 
while all the surrounding laud is of a poor quality, 
and there they squat. Now, it is ufterly impossible 
ihat this process can go on for any length of time, 
without creating in the minds of men thus occupy- 
ing and cultivating, without disturbance or interrup- 
tion, a particular portion of land selected by thein 
selves the idea of property. As the thing goes on 
these settlers multiply. They come into each other’s 
neighborhood. They learn to respect each other’s 
rights: and whoever comes there on a different foot- 
ing from themselves becomes an object of general 
odium. A feeling grows up in their minds against 
the emigrant who purchases and pays for his land. 
To atteinpt to oust such inen from possession ts, to 
say the least, a dang-rous operation. Men who in 
this way select a good piece of ground and improve 
it by their labor have no idea of being disturbed in 
its possession. I appeal to al! western gentlemen, 
if this is not a true representation of the progress of 





our new settlements. Men thus situated have a right 
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of voting equal to the man who holds 10,000 acres, 
and they exert a powerful influence in all our elec- 
tions. Will not such a class of men acquire an im- 
portance which wiil necessarily command respect? 
And let this idea of property and of right to the soil 
once become matured, and your hold of the public 
lands is gone—gone forever. 

The first idea, then, which presents itself in the 
view of such a state of things is, that the government 
shall not encourage these men, that they are intru- 
ders and tresspassers, that the public land belongs to 
all the union, and that none have a right to take it. 
Such is the natural sentiment which spontaneously 
arises in the mind from the innate sense of justice. 
But we must often yield a qnestion of abstract right 
to the necessity of the case. The number of such set- 
tlers is vast. The territory is widely extended. How 
are you going to prevent them from thus taking pos- 
session of it? Are yon going tosend your marshals 
there to warn them off? That will never do. Will 
you issue writs against them? That has proved 
equally ineffectual. Will you send your army? It 
would take an army of twice the size, and would ab- 
sorb every cent of the publie revenue. Do gentle- 
nen reflect upon the extent of the territory? Divide 
itamong your army as it now stands and it leaves 
550 square miles to each soldier! Drive off the set- 
tlers at the point of the bayonet; they will flee before 
you, and in two weeks they will all return. I saw 
the proof of this when [ was in the war department. 
We inade experimentsof that operation upon the in- 
truders on the Indian lands, and there the result was 
just the same. So it must ever be—it belongs to the 
case. Among all the presidents of the U. States—I 
do not know exactly how many we have had—many 
of them have had great respect for the law—which 
of them ever attempted to enforce the law against 
the intri:ders upon the public domain? The senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. CLay) seemed to suppose it 
might easily be done. Well! that gentleman and 
his friends will be in power some six weeks from 
this time, with the president of their own choosing; 
let us see whether it will be done. But no spirit of 
prophecy is needed on that subject. That gentle- 
man is by far too judicious to give the new presi- 
dent such advice. The president will not try it, and 
if he does he will go ont of office by a majority ten 
times as large as that by which he came in. His 
worst enemy could not give hin worse advice. 

What then is to be done? We must accommodate: 
we must do in this case what we are all obliged to 
do in a thousand other cases: we must yield to cir- 
cumstances, and try to lessen an evil we cannot con- 
quer. The strongest governments are often oblized 
to yield, when they cannot by force prevail, and it 
will be wise in as to do the same. 

How is this accommodation to be effected. 1. 
By uniting the state and the general governments, 
and giving them a common interest. Without this 
nothing can be effected. Without this the state will 
always be seen onthe side of the occupant and 
against the general government—a state of things 
which cannot but be produetive of evil. . 

What is the next point? The price of the land 
must be bronght down at short intervals, step by 
step, as low as it is worth while to go. 

It is vain to say that every acre of the landis 
worth a dollar and a quarter. I reverse that posi- 
tion: 1 say that there is not one acre of it worth 
the government price which is not taken up. 
not estimate these lands by their treaty vaine, but 
by their present use. In this matter, as in all other 
tatters of buying and selling, the relation between 
the demand and supply must always regulate the 
market. On this principle I am warranted in the 
position I take. I say that all the land which is 
not taken up now is worth less than the minimuim 
price. It may be worth it at some future day, but 
how far off? 
time. [t is unreasonable to suppose that a min 
who has settled on land, only a part of which is 
good, will give adollar and a quarter for it when 
he can get a tract, the whole of which is of the 
first quality, at only a dollar and a quarter. Where 
he is now settled, he remains indefiuitely; never ex. 
pecting to be reinoved, and not knowing when he 
will have to pay. Again, I say we must bring 
down the price within a moderate time, or to na 
the whole will be lost. The provisions in ny bill 
have been graduated accordingly. By the cession 
principle you unite the general and the state go- 
vernments—having at the same time graduation 
and pre-emption united. I propose that, after the 
land shall have been in the market for ten years. its 
price be one dollar an acre; in five years more I re- 
duce it to seventy five cents; and so to go duwn b7 
intervals of five years, to the year 1862, when it 
will have reached twelve and a half cents; aud then 
[ cede the rest to the states where it lies. 1 have 
anticipated that the states will, at intervals, pass 
pre emption laws, This, [ think, will reach the 
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I do. 


It is depreciated by this lapse of 
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evil. The occupant of the land will feel that he is 
waiting for a time when he will be able to pay for 
his land, and he will be willing to doso. When 
the day comes, ali who are able to pay their dollar 
an acre will make their purchase and get their 
title; and the rest will wait till the next period 
goes round, and such as are able to pay seventy- 
five cents will pay it and get their title; and thus, 
instead of continuing to be intruders and tresspas- 
sers on the public domain, they will be converted 
into its saute scenpenta, These are the very men 
who ought to be there; they will fight your battles 
and defend your soil, and be the most effectual of 
all ramparts against aggression from without. Be- 
siies, such an arrangeiment will have a most saluta- 
ry effect on the prevailing morals of these men; it 
will teach them to look forward to the time when 
they will be the lawful owners of a peaceful home; 
it will break up the esprit de corps which now 
unites them in the defiance of the government; the 
weight will be thrown on this government, as it 
ought to be, and an end will be put to most of the 
evils and dangers we now experience. 

I said that the danger arising from the present 
system was two-fold; that, besides the danger of 
losing the land to the settlers, there was another: 
that of losing it tothe new states. This danger 
grows out of the contest which now ayitates us 
between the new and the old states; and this con- 
test itself grows out of the nature of things. The 
man who lives on the land sees it daily, and feels 
ail interest in it which those at a distance never 
can feel; and hence the policy which may to others 
appear greedy and grasping in its character, may 
be in truth profoundly wise, and calculated to avert 
still greater evils. But the old states very natural- 
ly consider all who desire what they consider as 
their undoubted right, as profligate and unprinci- 
pled. Hence arises a state of hostile feeling on 
both sides; and extreme measures will ultimately 
be resorted to. The new states will seize upon the 
lands. ‘hey can do this if they wish to do if; for 
the next census will show that they will then pos- 
sess a inajority of the population of this union, and 
will of course have command of the government, 
especially in the other branch of congress. Ought 
we not to foresee such a posture of things and pro- 
vide for itintime? lf no remedy can be provided, 
the danger of losing the land will be ten times as 
great as if we were to lose it under the existing 
system. [ would throw round the cession all the 
guards which can be given in the forms of the con- 
tract, and would throw it under the jurisdiction of 
our courts of justice, so that even should the states 
be inclined to violate the contract the courts may 
correct them. 

The only remaining point to be considered is, 
whether the proposed measure will not be attended 
with too great a sacrifice of a pecuniary kind. | 
will now proceed to prove that, so far from sacri- 
ficing the pecuniary interests of the governinent, it 
will go to increase the means of the treasury, We 
are in the habit of regarding the future value of the 

ublic domain the same as it is now, overlooking 
the fact that time exerts the same influence on va. 
jue as distance exerts on apparent magnitude. We 
overlook this. Butif we would rightly view the 
matter, we must bring the public lands to thei: 
present value in hand, ' 

Mr. Carnown here entered into a train of rea- 
soning to show that, as it would be only ata re- 
inote time that the government price would be ob- 
tained for all the lands lying in the new states, (¢s- 
timating them at 169 millions of acres), their pre- 


sent cash value can only be estimated at what, 





tion principle in place of the present system, the 
government, instead of Josing, will be an actual 
gainer. (Mr. C, pursued these statiscal statements 
and caiculations still further, with a rapidity of ut- 
terance which rendered it impossible for the re- 
porter to follow him.) 

I have now met the two only possible objections 
to the measure of cession. I have demonstrated 
that it will make our tenure of the public domain 
more secure than it now is, and that it will be bet- 
ter for the government in a pecuniary point of 
view: and is not this all I am bound to do in order 
to show that it ought to be adopted? 

I will now present a single view more of the 
subject, which I address particularly to the friends 
of the new states. I cannot doubt that they feel 
this measure to be more favorable to them than the 
present bill: but they feel apprehensive that it may 
not pass, and hence some may vote against it. I 
think the ground of their action is erroneous. It 
is not probable that any measure in relation to the 
subject will pass at the present session of congress, 
It is known to every one that the plan of gradua- 
tion has always had to encounter great difficulties: 
the neasure has been more than ten years before 
congress, and to this day no bill basever been pass- 
ed. Can gentlemen expect better success now? I 
apprehend not. We can only hope, at this time, 
to discuss the subject. This we may do, but this 
will be the whole. I then ask gentlemen of the 
new states whether they have the slightest hope 
the measure will pass under the new administra- 
tion which is jast coming into power? I know 
how they feel in regard to graduation and pre-emp- 
tion. I am aware of it: but so far as the mind of 
the new administration may be known, I feel as- 
sured that if graduation and pre-emption be press- 
ed alone, it will be the certain means of inducing 
gentlemen on the other side to push the antagonist 
principle of distribution. 

If the senators from the new states shall, from 
feelings of liberality or political party spirit, sup- 
port the plan of graduation and pre-emption, it 
will produce a contrary feeling in the Atlantic 
states, and they will immediately press the plan of 
distribution; there will be a sort of see-saw; as one 
side pushes the one measure, the other will insist 
tne more strenuously upon the other, and in such a 
struggle the stronger influence must prevail. It 
will be difficult for a nan to sustain himself in vot- 
ing upon local questions, unless he can elevate his 
mind into a higher region, and take enlarged views 
of the general principles of national policy. But 
if an opposite course should prevail, and gentle- 
men will confine themselves to a narrow view of 
local interests, then a measure of the most dange- 
rous character and tendencies will be in a fair way 
to succeed. 

The only antagonist plan which can be pursued 
with any bope of success is to press higher and 
stronger measures—stronger, because truer. Let 
this be done with firmness and unanimity, and the 
nine landed states must ultimately triumph. 

On the distribution scheme I shall not now enter; 
I presented my views of it fully at the last session. 
The measure is either idle, or unjust, or fuolish. 
The distribution of five millions of dollars will 
produce a deficit of five millions, which must be 
inet by taxation to bring it back into the treasury. 
If, then, the government gives out just what it 
gets back again, the measure is idle. If the go- 
vernment gets less, it is unjust; if it gete more, it is 
foolish. Itcan have but one effect, viz: to enable 
the states to shuffle off their state debt upon con- 
gress, and collect that successively which they are 


amount they would command in reference to the} afraid to take collectively and by a single act. 


distance of time at which they would be available. 
By this process of reasoning, Mr. C. arrived at the 
conclusion that, after deducting the expenses of 


I have now concluded what I had to say on the 
amendinent I have proposed, save in regard to a 
remark of an honorable member from Missouri 


sale, and estimating the sales at two anda hall! over the way, (Mr. Linn), who has suggested a 
2 ‘ ° ‘ } . . . : . 

willions of dollars a year, at which tate it would | most bonorabie and high-minded application of the 

take eighty years to dispose of them, they might| proceeds of the public domain, namely, that it shall 


be worth asum in hand of twenty-six or twenty- 
seven millions of dollars. No capitalist, he said, 
who had such a suin of money at his disposal, and 
wished to purchase the whole, could aflord to give 
more for them, if as much. 

Mr. ©. went on to apply the same process of rea- 
soning to the proposed graduation system. Sup- 

ose, With the committee of last session, that the 
ands would be exhausted in 35 years, and that 
equal surus will be received in equal times, (which 
is far from being correct), what will the zovern- 
ment gel? Allowing an average of G44 cents per 
acre as the amount of sales, the 160 millions of 
acres will bring 105 millions of dollars. Divide 
this by the 35 years, and the proceeds will be found 


to be 3$ millions of dollars annually, which is, 


equal to a value in hand of tweuty-eight or nine 
millions, instead of twenty-six or seven millions, 





be set apart as a fund for the support and increase 
of the navy and for the defences of the country. I 


rejoiced to hear him bring forward a proposal of 


this character. It shows in the mind of that gen- 
tleman a high and just feeling of regard for the 
value of thatarm of national strength; for I regard 
our gallant navy as a branch of the public seivice 
in respect to which it is difficult to say which por. 
tion of the republic bas the deeper interest in its 
existence and prosperity. To the north it is every 
thing—it is indispensable to the protection of their 
commerce, To the south, especially since the wide- 
spread of certain fanatical principles, it has become 
not less important. To the west it is of incalcula- 
ble value asa means of protecting the great outlet 
for their products, and of keeping open a passage to 
Cuba, On the ocean our comparative importance 
is shrinking—it is ina process of diminution. A 


as before shown; so that, by adopting the gradua-| power is afloat there greater than our own—a pow- 


| 








———_—_. 
er whose character has become essentially militar, 
is daily increasing, and in reference to whieh y,” 
are constantly multiplying points of contest. dg 
thing can protect us from the dangers to whieh ow 
may be ultimately exposed, but an early attention 
to this branch of the national defence, and [ thank 
the senator from Missouri for bringing forward t, 
measure he has proposed. 1 hope he will follow it 
ont,and I accept with the greatest pleasure t},.. 
amendment he has offered as a modification of hx 
own. $ 

Mr. C. now moved his amendment, and demanq. 
ed the yeas and nays on the question of its adoptio, 

Mr. CRITTENDEN also demanded the yeas and 
nays on the amendment he had proposed. 

The question being about to be put first on M, 
CALHoun’s substitute— 

Mr. Catuowun said that, before the question 
was put, he hoped the senator from Missouri woy),; 
declare whether he was willing to modify jj. 
amendment by uniting it with that which had been 
offered by himself. 

But this, after some conversation was objected 
to, and the question was about to be put, when 

Mr. CriTTENDEN rose and observed that he had 
hardly ever felt more surprised than in listening {o 
the amendment proposed by the senator from Sou1) 
Carolina. In offering the amendment which he 
himself had proposed, his simple and unobtrusive 
purpose liad been merely to put on record the views 
he entertained, and what he was willing to do on 
this subject of pre-emption. He had been desirous 
that his views should not be misunderstood or per- 
verted, and he had drawn up anc offered his amend. 
ment for the purpose of showing that he was wil. 
ling to go for pre-emption if it was combined wit! 
a just distribution among the states of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands. For these two 
measures, if united, he was willing to vote. He 
had been desirous of putting this on record, and that 
was his whole purpose in offering his amendment. 
For the audacity of making such a proposal, said 
Mr. C. l—no, not I—but my proposition itself has 
been denounced in all the variety of epithet which 
the eloquence of the honorable senator could sup- 
ply. It has been pronounced to be “idle, unjust or 
foolish.?? This was the sententious condemnation 
passed upon it by the senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. CatHoun). The senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Benton) had directed against ita storm of 
epithets yet more ponderous. According to the 
thunder of that gentleman’s elocution, the pro. 
position was ‘‘enormous!”’ ‘‘monstrous!” So mon- 
strous and so enormous was it that I shrank from 
all attempt at defending it, and the honorable sena- 
tor did not wonder! Now these argumentative 
epithets of the senator will, I rather imagine, make 
no very great impression on the understanding of 
the country or on the senate. It is not by epithets 
that either of those gentlemen, high as they may 
believe themselves to stand, can put down measares 
in this body. Great as may be their power of ani- 
madversion, it is not on that power that the fate of 
this measure is to depend. The gentlemen may 
suppose I shrink from the very thought of defend- 
ing my amendment, because I do not choose to oc- 
cupy an hour or two in debate—on what? Ona 
measure now before the senate? Not at all. The 
bill before us is to grant a prospective pre-emption 
on the public lands. Did the honorable senator ex- 
pect I was about to take up the time of this body 
in unfolding the advantages and disadvantages of a 
measure of this kind? To him, at least, all such 
discussion must be in an eminent degree, flat, stale 
and unprofitable. Pre-emption and graduation have 
been abundantly argued, both now and ‘heretofore; 
there remains but one more proposition to be con- 
sidered, which is distribution. Is that to be de- 
bated now? Does the gentleman suppose that I am 
going to debate that question with the vain hope of 
carrying it now? Surely not; and yet, hecause [ 
have abstained from this, I am accused of shrinking 
from the defence of my amendment. I thought 
that it would be abusing the patience of the senate 
if [ should attempt suchathing. And though, from 
the manner of the honorable senator from Missour!, 
my frankness must have surprised the senate, he 
has multiplied a repetition of his thanks for my pro- 
posal of a measure perfectly stale from repetition. 
The propositions have been repeated fur years. 
What is there abont them so *monstrous?”? Is it 
pre-emption? Is that so attrocious? Is it distribu- 
tion? Is that ‘idle, unjust or foolish?” If it be, 
let congress take the burden of these denunciations 
on themselves. Pre-emption law we have passet 
again and again, and a bill for distribution passed 
both the senate and house of representatives by tr'- 
umphant majorities, and would have been the law 
of the land long ago but for a more extraordl- 
nary and unparalleled instance of executive 1 
terposition. Was this the measure that was 5° 
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ry) ‘ Or otk ee 
«ponstrous,” so “enormous, so outrageous,” as 


to deter any gentleman from even an attempt at its 
defence? , ‘ 

But the honorable gentleman from Missouri seems 
to consider this proposition so monstrous and so 
outrageous, as a measure over “cunning,” that I will 
now say a word or two on that point. It is, on my 

art, no cunning proposal. I have very little of 
that quality in my composition; it isa thing I know 
not in my public course; to work by cunning is a 
thing I leave toolder and more practised politicians 
than myself. It was not my purpose or design to 
do any thing cemeety $ when I offered the amend- 
ment to the present bill; [ wished as I have said, to 

ut my exact position on record, that all might see 
it. I do not see any thing so very “cunning” in 
this. I knew, before I had said a word, that all who 
will not yield their unquestioning assent to depre- 
dations on the public lands may calculate on being 
denounced here as enemies of those hardy and ad- 
venturous men who are our precursors in subduing 
the wilderness. I never was their enemy. I am 
the son ofa pre-emptioner, and was myself born on 
a pre-emption; and if I have been restrained from 
going the full length with gentlemen on this sub- 
ject, it is from no enmity towards the pre-emption- 
ers, but from a sense of duty to the union, as one 
of the trustees to whom has been confided the ma- 
nagement of their common property. I rejoice to 
find that there is now away in which I may atonce 
gratify my sympathies with the industrious and 
hardy settler, and at the same time do my public 
duty to all the states; that I can make a compro- 
mise between the rights of the settler andthe rights 
of the union. 1 am now ready and willing to give 
a pre-emption right of three hundred and twenty 
acres of the public land to every real bona fide set- 
tler who is not worth over one thousand dollars. I 
ain prepared toprotect him in his possession against 
the host of rich and grasping speculators who, un- 
der the pretext of your pre-emption law, and under 
the deceptive mask of an intention to settle and 
improve your lands, are seeking to get the public 
domain into their possession, that they may convert 
it into an engine toenrich themselves. Is there any 
thing in this proposition so very unreasonable—-so 


“monstrous”—so ‘“tenormous’’—so “cunning?” If 


we are to havea pre-emption at all, for whose be- 
nefit is it to be granted? Gentlemen, in very mov- 
ing tones, deinand our sympathies and ask our Loun- 
ties for the poor and needy. This proposition meets 
their sympathies and complies with their demands: 
it hols outa bounty to the poor and the needy— 
a larger bounty than the gentlemen themselves pro- 
pose to give; and all it asks is a guard that this 
bounty shall not be given to the rich. Is that 
“monstrous?” What do gentiemen desire? What 
would they have? Do they want to give pre-emp- 
tions to the rich? —To make the rich richer? If not, 
why do they reject my proposition? Mine bas the 
very essence of a pre-emption law; and it is the 
only sort of a pre-einption law which can be honest- 
ly vindicated. Few men worth over a thousand 
dollars seek for themselves a home amongst the dis- 
tant wilds of the public lands, Very small, indeed, 
is the number whoin such a restriction will exclude; 
but it will shut out the men who make their wealth 
out of the public plunder. Do gentlemen resist it 

on that account? 
_1 would not occupy a moment of the senate’s 
time were I not bound to show that I am not asham- 
ed of the measure I have proposed, and have no 
thought of “shrinking” from its defence. What 
objection can be urged against that part of my 
amnendment which proposes to unite with the pre- 
emption the principle of distribution? It would be 
idle at this time to repeat the history of the ces- 
£10n to the union of the public domain—on which 
fession rests the rizht of the states to a participa- 
tion in its proceeds. Tiese lands were ceded, be 
n he memnbered, in 1784, at atime when the old con- 
ane was the fundamental law of the union— 
thie : the treasury was supplied by requisitions on 
ai ates according to the amount of territory in 
oa Rory it was ceded with the express purpose 
re . Should be and remain for the common benefit 
saa Ae states. The proceeds were to be divided 
ne fi ing to the quota furnished by each state to 
wal ir she ig of the general governinent; and how 
ier ry quota regulated? According to an esti- 
von the amount of improved lands in the se- 
trite States. Butis that the rule of the states con- 
‘bution now? If the proceeds of the public lands 
Sari the treasury, does each state get its share 
wie this proportion? No; not unless the taxes 
29 exact proportion to the lands in each state. 
‘sack has been altered. You have changed the 
wana of taxation. But you cannot change the 
vous S of the acts of cession under which you hold 
fat Public lands; and the only way to fulfil the 
nt and ineaning of that cession is to go accord- 





ing to the terms in which itis expressed. The re- 
venue from the public lands is not like the rest of 
the revenue under the constitution. Those lands 
were ceded to us, not under the constitution, but 
under the confederation; and the purpose of the ces- 
sion can only be fulfilled by as near an approxima- 
tion to the very words of the deed as circumstances 
now render possible. 

But this proposition is very ‘‘dangerous.”’ The 
honorable gentlemnan from Missouri, reminds us that 
when, some years ago, we were about to distribute 
the surplus then in the treasury by depositing it 
with the states he uttered the prophecy that the 
practice of distribution would not stop there; that 
if the states once began to lap that blood it would 
eventually become their common food; that the 
general government would be stripped of its reve- 
nue; that the states would seize upon the money in 
the treasury, and would have the general govern- 
ment to collect the deficit as it could; in a word, that 
the states having once got the taste of blood, would 
fasten on the general government like so many vain- 
pires, and would drain its veins of the last drop of 
their vitality. Well: the honorable senator last up 
seems to think (and I concur with him) that we 
ought to repose the fullest confidence in the good 
faith of the states, and rely without hesitation on 
their fulfilling all their contracts. But what does 
the argument of the senator from Missouri imply? 
Confidence in the fidelity of the states? Whata 
magnificent compliment has the honorable gentle- 
man paid to the states of this confederacy! In his 
opinion, they are so many vampires—they are to 
lap the blood of the government—they are to feed 
upon its strength and suck its veins. Why what is 
the general government? Is it not their own off- 
spring? And is the parental sentiment so weaken- 
ed, so destroyed, so reversed, that the parent will 
devour the child? The states, it seems, are not to 
be trusted; they are a set of vampires; they will lap 
the heart’s blood of the government, and drain its 
veins. Thatis the senator’s opinion of them. I 
believe no such thing, but he does; and we were 
told all this, yes, and a great deal more. The states, 
if they once get their hands upon this money, will 
apply it to unwise purposes; it will corrupt them— 


destroy their dignity and sense of independence! | 


In our pure hands alone there is no contamination. 
The states are a pack of idle spendthrifts, tempted 


by the sight of money, intoxicated by the touch of) 


their own property, corrupted by its possession, and 
led into all sorts of folly and mischief; therefore, we, 
as a sort of wise guardians, must keep these our 
little wards from juvenile indiscretions—must de- 
fend them from themselves, by—keeping their inhe- 
ritance! {Laughter}. 

The states have a right to deinand this distribu- 
tion; and if they have, their circumstances render it 
desirable that they should have what is their due. 
They have debts to pay; and under such circuin- 
stances, think you that they do not, like private in- 
dividuals, like to receive what is due them? We 
are their debtors; we owe thern this money; and 
they ought to have it. If itis their just right, then 
it is no argument to say ‘“‘we need this money; we 
cannot spare it; our treasury is at a very low ebb, 
and if we take out this amount to pay it to them, 
we shall have to lay taxes to make up the deficien- 
cy.” We have noright to use their property for 
our purposes. We possess ampler modes of raising 
funds than the states do; and if paying, your just debts 
leaves you with a deficit, it is much easier tor you 
to supply it than for the states to lie out of their 
dues. That is my answer to the honorable senator, 
and all he says about the monstrosity of my proposi- 
tion. 

It is said to be ‘idle’ to pay over this money to 
the states if by taxation we must raise an equal sum. 
But that isa fallacy. I have shown that the rate of 
distribution is to be regulated by the principles 
which prevailed under the old confederation, and 


not according to the ratio of taxation established by | 


the federal constitution. The principle of distribu 

tion applying to the proceeds of these lands is spe- 
cial and not general; it is regulated by the terins of 
the original cession, which was made while the con- 
federation was yet in force; but we have gone very 
wide from the rule then laid down. Give this tno- 
ney to the states, and every man in the state, rich 
and poor, will share inthe benefit. It is their right, 
and they ought to enjoy it. I might stop there, 
without going into any question of consequences. 
But if, by distributing to the states the proceeds of 
their own property, we are driven to taxation to 
make up the deficit, have we not ainple ineans?— 
Are there not luxuries on which a very small tax 
will be sufficient for this purpose, without reaching 
he poor man at all? Lay your tax on these luxn- 
ries of life, and you tax the rich only. This you 
can do if your treasury is in straits. I hope, too, 
that the abstraction of this money may operate to 


bring back the governmént to a just and economi- 
cal adwinistration—such an administration as gen- 
tlemen all profess to desire. But how has it been 
administered during the expiring dynasty? Has the 
little stream of money flowing in from the sale of 
the public lands had any other effect than to increase 
the extravagance of the government? More than 
thirty millions a year has been expended during the 
Van Buren administration. It would seem that 
this landed revenue, of which the gentleman from 
Missouri talks to us so solemnly, has done little but 
feed their extravagance. There is nothing, rely 
upon it, that so promotes extravagance in expendi- 
ture as to feel plenty of money in one’s pocket.— 
[A laugh.] I do not want this government to have 
any such feeling. I wish it to have no money flow- 
ing insensibly into its possession. J want it to have 
none but what it gets by taxation—so that the peo- 
ple may know and feel where the money comes 
from. Give a governinent an incose independent 
of taxes, and the people do not feel what they are 
paying. Such a mode of filling the government 
coffers must be dangerous. Ido not desire it to 
continue; and I hold, therefore, that justice and ex- 
pediency alike require that this great subject of the 
public domain shall be settled as soon as possible. 
Give the amnplest provision you please to the poor 
bona fide setiler; L do not object tu it; 1 am ready 
to do it, and I will do it freely and cheerfully; but 
while I do this, I would at the same time do justice 
and discharge my duty to the states, by giving their 
just shares in the proceeds of the whole domain. 

I hold this to be greatly preferabie to the scheme 
of cession proposed by the senator from South Ca- 
rolina. I was, I confess, greatly surprised, by 
many of the demonstrations of that honorable senator. 
He reduced the value of one kundred and sixty wil- 
lions of acres of the public lands, lying within nine 
states of this union, to twenty stx millions of dollars! 
He reverses the position that each acre of that land 
is worth a collar and a quarter, and holds, on the 
contrary, that not an acre of it is worth that price. 

[Mr. CALHowun here explained. He bad meant 





to be understood that the lands were none of them 
worth a dollar and a quarter cash in hand value; and 
| that none were worth that but such as could now be 
purchased in market.] 

The senator thinks that he ean reduce the total 
value of the whole domain to its value as a sum in 
hand; and he insists that this sum, put out at in- 
terest, will bring us more than the lands wilil.— 
Why, what is the value of land covered with the 
ocean which no man can drain? Or what is the 
value of Jand with no human being to cultivate it 
or enjoy the fruits of it? What is the value, in 
hand, of land so situated? Yet the senator econ- 
cludes that, because such land is of no value now, 
we onglit to sell it, now, for nothing. That is the 
substance of his argument. What is the selling 
price of land under the sea, not drained, or land at 
present inaccessible to settlement? No man can 
yet at the one, or wants the other—and, while things 
so remain, ithas no present valueatall. But would 
a prudent man, or a prudent government, therefore, 
part with it for nothing? The value of a thing con- 
sists in the use of it—that is the value of land, and 
that only. Its value depends on the demand for it. 
Till the deinand advances, we must content our- 
selves to wait. When it comes to be wanted, then 
it will have its value, 





It is disgraceful to witness the manner in which 
mafters are now proceediug—to see the sule of va- 
luable lands postponed as it has lately been. The 
sale is advertised to take place in the midst of cold 
inclement weather, and, when this is complained 
of, the secretary then writes a most gracious letler 
declaring that, though he is in very great want of 
money, yet he will cundescend to pat olf the sale a 
little longer. The treasury wants a little money; 
does not know where to get it, until it is resolved 
| to get up a pre-emption law: then Mr. Secretary in 
haste advertises the lands for sale, at a time proper 
or iinproper, no matter. Just as a spendihiilt has- 
tens to sell off a piece of his patrimony to-day to 
pay for the extravagance of yesterday, and to get 
what he needs for more extravagance to-morrow. 

The whole basis of the honorable senator’s argn- 
ment is perfectly idle and visionary. To talk of the 
present value of 160 millions of acres of land, whea 
every body knows that not more than five millions 
of it are wanted in a year! What deinand is there 
for 160 millions of acres of land? What is the price 
such a tract will bring if put up to sale? Had we 
not better husband it and sell it off little by little, as 
it is needed? Can we not hold the property and sell 
it off for homes to settlers as bomes are needed? Can 
we not keep it for posterity, when they will want 
hones too? ‘This is not a subject to which to apply 
the calculations of annuities. The land is not want- 
ed now, and therefore, there is no ground on which 
to calculate its value at this moment, 
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_ Bat this notable scheme of cession is to remove 
at a stroke all our evils. This to pat an end to our 
angry debates; this to put far away the danger of 
the lands falling into the hands of the settlers, or of 
the states. No more jealousies are to be felt be- 
tween new and old states; no more executive pa- 
tronage in this body or elsewhere; no tnore landed 
bribes are to be offered by ambitious seekers of the 
presidency—nothing of all this is to be felt any 
more—all, all is to be at an end; and, moreover, the 
cession is to bring you in more money for your 
lands!—[A laugh.] Now, I differ entirely from 
the learned senator in all these calculations. I will 
show you how it is he makes the land produce us 
more money: by calculating, in the first place, what 
the land would fetch if set up at auction when no 
one wants to buy, and then contrasting this with 
what we are to get for it from the states to which 
we are to cede it. But will this remove one solita- 
ry evil of all those he has enumerated? The states 
will be our debtors, and they are to promise to pay. 
an the gentleman’s perspicacity see no possible 
matter of controversy in the interpretation and in 
the compliance with this contract? We have here 
individual states asking us for graduation and pre- 
emption laws, and it produces a vast deal of pro- 
longed and angry debate; if we substitute money 
for land, will that diminish the debates? Shall we 
not have all the angry controversy then we have 
now? And more? Now, the general government 
acts on individuals; it grants pre-emption to A and 
B, and it has them in its power; and yet he says 
there is the utmost danger of resistance, and of our 
lousing the lands; but give ip the whole and take a 
state bond, and then all willbe peace and quietness. 
Why, will there not be as much danger when ali 
who might oppose our authority are consolidated 
into one, as when we could deal with them as indi- 
viduals, and take them one ata time? Can we act 
on a mass with more effect than ona single man? 
Is it so easy todeal with states and to compel them 
to fulfil their engagements? Was it found so inthe 
days of the conlederation? Under the confedera- 
tion you acted on states—on states who had made 
promises; and did the plan work well? Was it per- 
fectly easy to raise the respective quolas of the 
states, even under the most urgent pressure of the 
wants of the continental army, fizhting for the liber- 
ties of us all? No; it was found to be a contest of 
governinent against government, and it was found 
that goveruinents are not as likely to pay as indi- 
viduals; and, if they refused, it was much harder to 
coerce them. Hence that form of government was 
changed; and our revolutionary forefathers were so 
“idle, or unjust or foolish”? as to think they gained 
by the exchange! and the federal constitution stands 
a monument of their wisdom tothis day. But now, 
forsooth, we are to travel back again to the princi- 
ples of the old exploded confederation! We are to 
give tp the Jand which is ours, and in the sale and 
management of which we have to do with individu- 
als only; and we are to convert this vast and wide 
Janded inheritance into debts of particular states. I 
do not distrust the honesty of the states, or their 
good intentions; but we know that itis not always 
convenient to pay to-day. Do debtors never atk 
indulgence as to terms or as to time? If we take 
these state bonds, are we perfectly sure they will 
never becume a subject of controversy? May the 
sta‘es not say the progress of gradnation is too slow? 
it keeps our people wailing too long; give us a mo- 
dified graduation law with shorter periods of re- 
duction, so that we may get the land at nine pence 
the acre so much the sooner? His peace-making 

roposition only changes the ground of controversy, 
it does not remove it. Its whole operation 1s to 
part with all the grounds of controversy we know, 
and look out for new sources of discord at present 
unknown. Shall we leave the ground we have so 
long trod, and with every foot of which we are fa- 
miliar, to plunge into a sea of troubles new and un- 
tried? Isay no. And then we are to purctase all 
this trouble at a price. 

A few years ago the proposition of the honorable 
senator was to give up half the public lands. Was 
this fair, to surrender by cession to the use of a few 
that which is equally the property of all? To pacify 
the clamors of nine states, shall we give up one-half 
of 160,000,000 acres of land? Is not such a price 
rather high? And have we aright to pay il? [ hold 
we have not. The entire scheme seems to me to 
be one of the wildest, most wasteful, most vistonary 
conceptions that ever entered into the brain of a 
statesman. 

But the object of the scheme is to get rid of exe- 
entive patronage. Now, am not an advocate of 
executive patronage. But, let meask, what a vast 
patronage will there not be ex ried by giving away, 
in one single act of generosity, an entire moiety of 
the public domain. Seldom, indeed, is one incivi- 
dual so fortunately placed aa to be able, by a single 





act of magnificence, to make a present of eighty 
tnillion acres of land—a vast and royal donation, to 
be sure, Yet the honorable senator, while este, 
this popular largess of eighty million acres of lan 
belonging to the whole union, is terribly opposed to 
patronage, and he tells us, as one of his *‘\demon- 
strations,”’ that, if we refuse to make this gift, nine 
states will be able to seize and carry off the whole 
property in a body, against the will of the other 
seventeen states. The‘‘démonstration,” I confess, 
does not to me appear fo be very logical. I do not 
believe these states will ever be su unjust, so rapa- 
cious, so profligate, as to attempt thus to seize upon 
the property of their fellow citizens. But if there 
is such great and imminent danger that these states 
will thus seize upon the lands if we refuse to cede 
them, can not the honorable gentleman suppose, on 
the same ground of reasoning, that the states inay 
tear up the bonds if we do cede them? If he con- 
siders them so utterly unprincipled, so impudent 
and shameless as to seize upon and appropriate to 
themselves lands which belong to the whole family 
of confederated states, what will there be to restrain 
them from vacating their bonds after we have sur- 
rendered the land into their possession? One part 
of the gentleman’s argument supposes the states to 
be all virtue and good faith, the other all rapacity 
and violence. There is great danger, imminent 
danger of our losing the whole domain, and we must 
give it away before the states take it by force; but 
when these entire lands shall be converted into the 
shape of a bond, then these states are to be all pu- 
rity, all honesty, all fidelity. For my part it seems 
to me that if we cannot depend on these nine states 
for their fulfilment of their constitutional obligation 
to the union, we cannot depend on any voluntary 
engagement they may now enter into. 

I apprehend no such danger. I donot call upon 
the senate to cede the pnblic domain on any such 
ground. If that is to be the ground of our proce- 
dure, Tsay let the lands f° I will not be one to 
encourage the spoilers. I will never be one to say 
this thing must be done and will be done. On their 
own heads be it. I willtake neither part nor lot in 
the responsibility. 

IT repeat that I have no objection whatever to 
consent to pre-emption, provided the rights of all 
the states can be respected. That is all I ask.— 
That was all my amendment proposed. I am sen- 
sible that I have occupied too much of the time of 
the senate, but, challenged and called out as I have 
been as one who had offered a proposition so out- 
rageous, So enormous, so monstrous, that I shrank 
from al! attempt to defend it, [ could not refrain 
from saying a word in explanation and reply. The 
whole subject I know is perfectly stale. Nota 
word can be said upon it that has not been better 
said already. Yet, as my pruposition was pro- 
nounced an enormity, | wished to show that I did 
not shrink from its avowal and defence. The enor- 
tnity of which f have been guilty is a simple act of 
obedience to the instructions of iny state legislature. 
The plan is before the country, and denounced as 
it inay be, and outrageous as it has been called, it 
is a plan which has received the public approbation 
wherever [ have been. My own state has passed a 
solemn reso'ntion giving it the seal of her approval. 
In offering it here, I have but obeyed her voice, and 
no denunciation, however loud and swelling, shall 
turn me aside from the course she has marked out 
for me to pursue. She understands her interests; 
she judges calmly; she asks nothing but her plain 
recorded right, and [ask nothing more in her name. 

Mr. BENTON rose in reply, and noticed in the 
first place an allusion of Mr. CriTTENDEN to “old 
er politicians,” which he appeared to consider as 
personally aimed at himself. If the phrase had 
been so intended to apply, it was a great error.— 
While Mr. B. was at his home in Missouri, long 
before he had enjoyed the honor of a seat on the 
floor of the senate, he recollected reading with great 
satisfaction the printed speeches of the honorable 
gentleinan from Kentucky. So far from being the 
oldest politician in this body, the oldest sitting 
member of the senate was then upon his right hand, 
(pointing to Mr. Knicut, of Rhode Island)—a 
gentleman who had been honored by the successive 
elections of his own state for 28 years. ‘There was 
but one exainple here present of an older politician 
than the senator from Kentucky himself, and for 
that the senator must look on his right hand, (al- 
luding, as was understood, to Mr. Ciray.) The 
honorable gentleman (said Mr. B.) supposes that I 
made use of the word ecunningin application to him. 
If f did mnake use of that term in what I said of the 
ventleman, I take it back. I do not think I used 
the werd. But if I did, I freely admit that, if it 
was applied to that honorable senator, it did him 
injustice. I will treat that frank and magnanimous 
gentleman as he deserves, and [ ain fully aware that 
there is nothing in his character which deserves 





, ey a 
sich an epithet. So far from that, the defect in },. 
character (and in every character, however exeo). 
lent, there must, it seems, be some alloy) lies j, 
the opposite direction. So far from deeming bin 
cunning over-imuch, his defect lies in not being 
cunning enough, as is manifest in the present eas,. 
for he has not had sufficient cunning to prevent hj. 
being made sponsor on this floor for a child of whic) 
he is not the father. [A langhb]. 

And now, as to the epithets of which the honora. 
ble senator seemed so mach to complain. J hay, 
never aimed, in my poor speeches, at more than ono 
quality, and that is intelligibility. I have neve; 
aimed at the language of the rhetoritician, but haye 
been contented with making myself understood, [, 
the present case, however, it seems that even in th. 
I failed; for the gentleman from Kentucky does not 
seem able to take in that feature of his proposition 
which drew from me the epithet which I employed, 
The proposition itself—I mean that part of it whic, 
proposes a distribution of the proceeds of the pub. 
lic lands—is bad, always bad. It was this I eho. 
racterised as enormous, and as outrageous. It has 
been denounced by me from the first. But, odious 
as it is in itself, it has a feature a thousand times 
more odious than it ever exhibited before, and that 
is found in its chronology—the time when it is of. 
fered. 

It proposes, at a time like this, and in the exist. 
ing state of the treasury, to withdraw one-fourth of 
the toh ge revenne, and it is to be followed by what 
has been distinctly intimated to-day, viz: the impo- 
sition of new taxes. It is this feature of the gentle. 
man’s amendment—the withdrawing one-fourth of 
the revenue and supplying the deficit by exercising 
the tax-levying power—that I denounced as ay 
enormity. I denounced it. I denounced the pro- 
posal to withdraw from the treasury the entire land- 
edrevenue. I never say the proceeds of the public 
lands, nor do the gentlemen on the otherside of this 
question ever speak of the landed revenue. [ ai- 
ways speak of the revenue, and never of the pro. 
ceeds of the public lands, and I say it isa clear vio. 
lation of the constitution to give the revenue we 
have got to the states, and then to levy other taxes 
to supply the deficiencies. [t is in principle the 
same thing as if we laid a tax for that very pur- 
pose. This feature of enormity is, however, ren- 
dered still more odious. The gentleman has Jet out 
to-day a little more of the policy of the coming ad- 
ministration than he did yesterday. He did not be- 
fore tell us how the deficit of four millions produc- 
ed by withdrawing the existing landed revenue was 
to be made up to the treasury. But to-day he has 
come out more boldly, aud bas avowed his plan to 
be to lay a tax upon luxuries. I here tell him that 
it is as unconstitutional to tax a luxury as it is to 
tax a necessary of life, if the tax is laid for uncon- 
stitutional purposes. It is as unconstitutional to 
lay a tax upon silks and wines as upon sugar and 
salt, ifthe tax is levied to supply a deficit caused 
by the distribution of the landed revenue among the 
several states. And as to the planof taxing French 
silks and French wines, I am prepared to show not 
only that it is nnconstitutional, but to demonstrate 
that a tax on French silks and French wines is a 
tax on southern cotton and western tobacco; and 
although southern cotton and western tobacco are 
willing to pay their honest snare of the constitution- 
al revenne of this country, yet they are not willing, 
either of them, to be taxed for an unconstitutional 
purpose. I will show that France takes from fif- 
teen to sixteen millions worth of southern cotton, 
and receives from this country four-fifths of all the 
tobacco which is consnmed in her kingdom; and in 
what does she pay us but in her own products? and 
how can you cut off her products by your tariff, and 
not at the same time cut off the export of American 
tobacco? I pledge myself, on this subject, to go 
through all the complex mazes of commerce, and 
trace out the course of our tobacco as it goes abroad, 
and then to follow the conrse of the French silks 
and the French wines as they return in exchange 
for it; to trace them to South America, where they 
are exchanged for dollars, and then to follow the 
course of this imported coin as it comes in to re- 
plenish the treasury and to augment the constitu- 
tional currency of the country. I am ready; I will 
meet the gentleman at any time; I am prepared to 
show this. I am ready to meet the gentleman’s 
argument, not with epithets, but with statistics, 
which have been published and annually submitted 
to congress for nineteen years. [have kept these 
documents; I am in the habit of keeping them, not 
for ornament, but for use. I have carefully studied 
them, and have traced every branch of your com- 
merece, and seen how it onerates on the relative in- 
terests of every country in the world. I dismiss 
the subject now, repeating the opinion that the 
measure proposed in the senator’s amendment is 4 
clear violation of the constitution, 
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ery entleman is pleased to remark on the} bill. So keen were gentlemen to get hold of the} ed state [ represent in part on this floor; I put the 


Py employed in speaking on the conse- 
1a ev of inig distribution. I said that when the 
‘-oposition was first introduced, I opposed it on the 
threshold, @s tending toa seizure of the revenue of 
the country, abd that I then predicted that if we 
once brought the states to taste this blood, if they 
once learned to lick this blood, and to lap up this 
blood, they would go on until they sucked out the 
very last drop of the life-blood of the federal go- 
verninent, and drained its veins, till at length they 
would be satisfied with no other food. I said it; 1 
used these words; 1 wrote them down at the time; 
there they stand in a volume of Gales & Seaton’s 
Register of debates; and rag dp for uttering them I 
encountered such ashower of denunciation on this 
floor that it required some personal courage to ride 
home to my lodgings, yet I avow and glory in them. 
Whatever may have been said then, or may be 
thought now, feel a conviction that the time is 
coming, and coming more rapidly than 1 then 
thought, when the current revenue of the govern- 
ment is to be seized on. And now here has come 
a pro osition to do that very thing. The senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. CritTeNpeN) has brought 
into this body, and urged on this floor, a proposition 
J denounced four years ago. Yes, the time has 
come, the measure is proposed, and we are invoked 
to hang the twenty-six states of this confederacy 
on the breast of the federal government, to suck the 
lite-blood from its veins. Here is the realization of 
what I then said, that if the states once got the taste 
of this blood, they would be satisfied with no other 
food. It is my pride and glory to have foretold it— 
to have stood up nearly alone, [murmurs of ‘‘solita- 
ry and alone,”’] or with only four or five compa- 
nions, against a stream of popularity which over- 
turned all opposition. Yes, sir, I said this—I then 
uttered the prophecy, and I glory in it. While I 
thus exercise the privilege of a man who has hada 
seat for twenty years on this floor (though I am not 
the oldest politician in this body) of saying, when 
my friends have gone wrong, “I told you so,” yet I 
ain not quite so bad as the old lady who was accus- 
tomed to utter this expression, who, when she was 
told that the cow had swallowed the grindstone, ex- 
claimed, “I told youso.’”’ I am not quite so bad, 
but what I told them was true. I could not see far 
enough into futurity in 1836 to see what has_hap- 
pened to-day, yet I denounced the proposiiion as 
being the old requisition of the confederation re- 
versed. It was the states calling for money on the 
general government, instead of the government cal- 
ling on the states, which was the very thing which 
rendered the old confederation arope of sand. I 
could not then foresee that only four years after the 
words were uttered, we should have had a proposi- 
tion brought in here to take the current revenue of 
this government and distribute it among the states. 
{ said another thing at that time. I said that the 
inoney which was called asurplus, and deposited 
with the states, was gone. It was gone forever. 
That point isnow givenup. There was one thing 
which I did not foresee, that the government, being 
stripped of its revenues and forced to issue treasury 
notes, and, therefore, failing to make its last depo- 
site of this surplus, would be accused of a breach of 
faith towards the states, and charged with not pay- 
ing a debt itowed them. That I did not foresee. 
When I denounced the measure of distribution, as 
itbecame a public man to do, and warned the se- 
hate, that in an operation of this kind, once begun, 
it Was the ‘‘first step which cost” all, I did not fore- 
see that, within six months fromm that time, a fortifi- 
cation bill to secure the defences of the country was 
to be sunk and lost under a proposition for another 
distribution. 

Why do I recur to these facts? It is for the pur- 
pose of justifying what I said as to the enormity of 
‘ie proposition of the senator from Kentucky. It is 
'o support myself in declaring that, if we adopt the 
“vurse how proposed, we shail be going on to the 
“estruction of this government; marching towards 
‘lat full gallop. Who talks about public defences 
low? My honorable colleague over the way, (Mr. 
Linn), Who else? Nobody. Who talks of our 
difficulties with Europe? Many gentlemen; but on 
that subject | have never opened my mouth. And 
why? Because I was afraid to let my sentiments be 
“1own uponit? No. But I will tell youwhy. Be- 
cause the country was not ripe for it. The public 
inind was not ripe to hear those truths which the 
womb of time contained. Because I could not go 
‘ae the subject without touching on what I see a 
Pie! years ahead. But what has become of the whole 
- ea of the public defences? From the time that 
te distribution scheme was introduced, the whole 
‘cea vanished at once from the minds of our _politi- 
“tans, (I do not say froin the minds of the people). 
- chairinan of the military committee I was cried 
‘OWN on this floor for bringing in the fortification 





public money and devide it among the states that 
not a dollar could be got for the public defence. All 
was given up, and distribution! distribution! was 
the cry, and that is to be the whole policy now. I 
set my face against it from the beginning, and the 
remembrance of it is one of the consolations | shall 
carry with me from public life. I see this govern- 
ment reverting to the condition in which it stood 
under the old confederation, though by an opposite 
process, and I forsee that this appetite for the fede- 
ral revenue will grow by what it feedson. I thank 
the gentleman for putting mein mind that I said 
then what would be the effect, if it was not the ob- 
ject, of the proposed deposite with the states, name- 
ly, to break down the deposite banks. I said that 
the money would be an evil present to every state 
that received it; that it would operate as a curse; 
and I now appeal to senators from every state to 
say whether that has not been the effect of it. I 
ask every state whether they do not condemn the 
measure at this day; whether they were not like a 
young and inexperienced man, who, having won a 
prize in the lottery, rushes at once into a hundred 
extravagances, the very first of which soon swallows 
up the prize. The states felt, when they received 
this money, as if they had gotten hold of an inter- 
minable supply, and, with one accord, they all rush- 
ed into experiments, for scarce one of which they 
were ripe. It was only the first instalment they 
received, they bad not got the rest, and the expen- 
diture was worse than useless. They are involved 
in debt, and they come here for money to pay the 
interest. Bad as it is to ha¥e 26 states rushing on 
this feeble government to suck out its vital blood; 
bad as this is, it is a trifle to the evil of bringing 
upon us the bankers and capitalists of Europe to 
influence our elections, and change our executive 
government, that they may thereby raise the price of 
American stocks. It has brought us to what all the 
genius of Sherdian never foresaw. We have seen 
rnonarchs of Europe deposed, and kingdoms seized, 
to pay a note of hand. We have seen rajahs and 
sultans the descendants of the great mogul, tumbled 
from their thrones, and their kingdoms seized and 
ravaged, to pay a note of hand; and yet all this is 
but a trifle tothe degradation suffered by the Ame- 
rican people in witnessing the election of a presi- 
dentof the United States become a stock jobbing 
operation on the London exchange. All this was 
more than I expected, but it is upon us, and we 
must endure it. But so long as I hold a seat upon 
this floor, I shall be found fighting for the general 
governinent against the states who would suck out 
her life-blood, and against European bankers aud 
capatalists who have changed the executive of 
the American government fo augment the price of 
stocks. 

Mr. CritTeENDEN. The senator has based his 
whole reply to my remarks on the assumption that 
the states do not possess the right to demand of the 
general government a distribution of the proceeds of 
their common estate in the public lands. I wenton 
the assumption that they have that right. That is 
not denied; and has not been disproved. ‘True the 
money has to pass through the treasury, but siill it 
is their money. This point the senator has not 
touched; every thing has been argued but the prin- 
ciple point in the argument, on which all the rest 
hangs and turns. 

The honorable gentleman in his concluding re- 
tnarks, made a very extraordinary assertion indeed. 
Alluding to the late presidential election, and the 
influence of foreigners in this country, he ascribed 
the change in the executive administration of this 
government, to the bankers and stockjobbers in 
Engiand and in this country. Can this be possible? 
Sure I am tbat if such an influence does exist, il has 
not reached the part of the country where I reside; 
nor can it have operated where the honorable sena- 
tor hinself lives; as the vote of his state for Martin 
Van Bnren conclusively proves. It is not at that 
end of the union, then; and I am sure itis not in 
the centre; where, then, is this dangerous and irre- 
sistible influence which has revolutionized our whole 
party history? Where I ask has it been at work? 
Here are collected representatives of every portion 
of the entire union, then; to each senator [ put the 
question. Was it your state whose vote has been con- 
trolled by the tricking, stockjobbing capitalists of 
Europe? Which of the states is it that lies under this 
foul stigina? Or is it branded on the forehead of the 
whole American people? Is this entire republic te 
be considered as justly charged with this dishonor? 
Is it true that the 2 or 3 millions of voters who con- 
stitute that majority whose votes have brought in a 
new administration have been influenced, swaved, 
bought up with ForEIGN MonEy!—the meanest and 
basest of all influences. Where is the evidence that 
fixes a blot like this to the American name? For 
myself and my constituents, for the noble and belov- 


charge far from me. 
fluence at work, it has not been among us. 
man of the twenty-six thousand majority of votes 
cast in Kentucky for gen. Harrison has acted, as I in 


grading influence. 








If there has been such an in- 
Not one 


my soul believe, from any such base, unworthy, de- 
Loth am I to believe that any 
free-born American citizen has acted so unworthily 
of his name; and his birthright. And again, I ask 
where is the proof it?) Does the senator believe that 
proof to be found ina correspondence between an 


agent in the state of Missouri and some financiering 


gentleman in England. 
[Mr. Benton, across, “A director of the bank of 


England.”’] 


Well; a director of the bank of England, with re- 


spect to the sale of a portion of the Missouri stock? 


Is that what the senator relies on? The agent here 
writes to his correspondent in England as to the in- 
fluence likely to be exerted by public events in this 
country on the price of American stocks. Is there 
any thing so wonderful—any thing ‘‘so monstrous,” 
so ‘‘outrageous”’ in this? Can any thing be more na- 
tural, more in course, than such a correspondence on 
such a subject? Suppose, instead of speaking of 
ihe price of stocks, he had been writing about the 
probable price of cotton, might he not have referred 
to a probable change in our financial system as like- 
ly toaffect that article of trade? Does not every bo- 
cy know that the very slightest change in public af- 
fairs hasan effect on the commercial world, and 
immediately affects the state of the prices in the 
inarket?) And why should not this be mentioned in 
regard of stocks, as well as any thing else for sale in 
the market. Thatis all the proof I have heard in sup- 
port of this mighty charge about British stockjobbing 
influence in American elections. 


[Mr. Brenton, across, ‘Not the tenth, not the 
hundredth part of the proof.’’] 


No. I will tell the honorable senator what has 
produced this astounding political change. The 
gentleman shall not escape from the argument— 
from a fact so notorious. It would indeed be but a 
inelancholy consolation to the gentleman and his 
friends to ascribe their defeat to the dishonor of 
their native country. Were I in their situation, 
sooner than cast a stigma like this on the land of 
my nativity, and on so large, so vast a majority of 
my countrymen, [ would admit that my party had 
mismanaged public affairs; or that at least the peo- 
ple thought they hau; or, somehow or other, they 
had lost the public confidence, Never, never since 
the foundation of the government, did so many 
American freemen cast their votes with one special 
and specific understanding as to the grounds of their 
united action. ‘That is my opinion. The result of 
the late election is not the effect of British gold, but 
the sense of the American people as to the manage- 
ment of their public affairs, publicly and palpably 
expressed. Let not gentlemen attempt to get out 
of the position in which that election has placed 
them, by stigmatizing the people of tlhe United 
States with corruption. No; no. This expression 
of opinion coine from the old genuine republican 
stock who set up the government; it is a spark from 
the old revolutionary flint, and it has blown the gen- 
tienen sky high. Let them not, now that they have 
reached the ground, and are rubbing their bruised 
and broken l:unbs, try to disguise from themselves 
the truth as to what hurt them. Strange indeed 
would it be, could the magic wand of British gold be 
applied to produce such a result. All the natural 
causes, on that subject, seem to point the other way. 
We might expect that kings, and presidents who 
try to be and to live like kings, feel a natural sym- 
pathy with each other. They do not seek to put 
down the throne to raise the cottage. If the real 
truth could be come atin the matter, I verely be- 
lieve that there was more foreign sympathy with 
the reigning president than with his plain, humble, 
republican opponent. There is not a state, no, nor 
a county, through this wide union, that was sway- 
ed inits late vote by any influence from the Lon- 
don exchange. Gentlemen are sadly puzaled to 
account for the result. Some say, ‘toh, it was all 
the work of British gold!” Others say “it was 
nothing but the senseless cry about log cabins and 
hard cider.” All sorts of devices are used to dis- 
guise a fact 30 appalling. Some say it was all the 
effect of coon skins. [A laugh.] And one very 
distinguished, intellectual, argumentative senator as- 
sured us that, if the principles of the whig party 
were to be carried out, they would lead only to this, 
that we should pull down this magnificent capitol, 
the proud hall of American legislation, and build in 
its place a log cabin hung round with coon sikins! 
[Laughter.] But the gentlemen do not—or will 
uot—understaud what they see. It is no cry about 
log cabins or hard cider that bas thus moved, as 
one map, almost the whole American people. It 
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was something greater, higher, deeper. I know 
that the election of William Henry Harrison is to 
the politicians a stumbling block, and to the Van 
Buren men foolishness; but to any unbiassed, can- 
did intelligent observer, it must appear to be the 
wisdom and the power of a great people. I car tell 
the gentlemen that it is not so very politic to sneer 
at log cabins. They are the emblem, the visible 
type, of the power of the people. Long will it 
continue to be dear to them as a remembrancer of 
the fact that they were able, by the peaceful fiat of 
their will, to take the man they loved from a log 
cabin, and set hiin in the place of their dominion. It 
is the practical, visible, tangible symbol of their 
power—which may God preserve! Think you to 
win their favor by treating it with scorn and deri- 
sion? You forced it on us by your taunts; you 
laughed at our candidate as the inmate of a cabin; 
and you have seen, and you now feel, the effect of 
your own wit; and, if I ain not very much mistaken, 
you will never need another lesson to teach you the 
danger of sneering at log cabins. The people are 
coming, on the 4th of March, to show you what it 
is to set your foot upon them. ‘They are bringing 
the man of the log cabin, and they mean to place 
him in yonder white house. You puzzle your heads 
sadly to account for it; but we will work out the 
sum for you. 

Mr. Benton. I have not attributed the result of 
the late presidential election to any one cause, 
though I did say thatit was influenced by the bank- 
ers and stockjobbers on the London exchange. The 
two letters on that subject to which the senator from 
Kentucky alluded are but as two grains to a moun- 
tain in the mass of evidence on that point. But I 
do not ascribe the result to any one cause. I ac- 
knowledge it to be perfectly incomprehensible to 
me. [A laugh from many senators.] 1 profess 
myself to be without any belief on the subject.— 
{Laughter.] J see and hear a thousand opinions on 
every side. I give my eartothem. I give them 
the weight they are entitled to; but still Il am left 
withont a belief on the subject. When I see 
the gentleman who has been deposed receiv- 
ing 370,000 more votes now than at his last elec- 
tion; when I preceive that he got 450,000 more 
votes than ever general Jackson did, and yet see 
hin beaten by 130,000 or 140,000 votes, it is, | own, 
incomprehensible to me. While I did say that I 
felt ita degradation that European capitalists should 
mingle in our political struggles, and control our 
elections; and while I did say that it is humiliating 
to see the election of an American president made 
a stockjobbing speculation on the London exchange, 
yet I did not attribute to that influence the majority 
of 140,000 votes which have brought gen. Harrison 
into office. I acknowledge that result is incompre 
hensible to me. I cannot yet see how it was done. 
[Loud laughter on one side of the senate.] 

The question now recurring on the amendment 
moved by Mr. CAaLHouN — 

Mr. Cray, of Ky. reininded the senate that the 
amendinent contained a blank which should be filed 
before the vote was taken. 

Mr. CaALuown said he left the blank to be filled 
by the senate as it might think proper. If the 
amendment should prevail, the blauk might be filled 
afterwards. 

Mr. Cray, of Alabama, said there was no need 
of filling the blank at this moment. 

Mr. Preston said the proposition was one of 
importance, and he required a little time to reflect 
betore he voted upon 1'; and he thereupon moved 
that the senafe adjourn. ‘The motion prevailed, and 
the senate adjourned. 


TWENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS —2d SESSION. 
SENATE. 

January 27. The following memorials and peti- 
tions were presented and referred: 

By Mr. Walker, a document in relation to the 
claim of the village of Carondelet, in Missouri, to a 
certain tract of land. 

By Mr. Ruggles, from citizens of Maine, asking 
that there may be no repeal of the fishing bounties. 

By Mr. Bayurd, from citizens of Philadelphia, 
asking the erection of a new custom house. 

By Me. #ulton, from the legislature of Arkarisas, 
asking an appropriation for a road from Helena to 
Cache. Also, from the same, for a donation for the 
River turnpike company. 

By Mr. Porter, from citizens of Michigan in fa- 
vor of a bankrupt law. 

Mr. Wall reported a bill for the relief of the New 
England Mississippi Land company. 

The senate then took up the unfinished business 
of yesterday, being the disposition of the memorial 
{rom the tobacco planters of Prince George’s coun: 
ty, Md. when Mr. Merrick spoke in reply to the 
remarks of Mr. Calhoun, of yesterday, and showing 
the justice of the prayer of the petitioners. 








Mr. Calhoun replied—though favorable to the to- 
bacco interest he was opposed to retaliatory mea- 
sures, and thought the memorial should be referred 
to the committee on foreign relations. 

After some further debate, in which Messrs. Cal- 
houn, Merrick, Preston and Linn patticipated, at the 
suggestion of the latter gentleman, the memorial 
was referred to the committee on agriculture. 

The senate then proceeded to the discussion of 
the special order, being the pre-emption bill. 

Messrs. Lumpkin, Anderson and Wright address- 
ed the senate—the latter gentleman, at 4 o’clock, 
P.M. gave way tora motion to that effect, when 
the senate adjourned. 


January 28. The vice president laid before the 
senate, a letter from the presideut of the United 
States enclosing the annual report of the penitenti- 
ary of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, presented a joint resolu- 
tion of the legislature of that state, instructing their 
senators and requesting their representatives in con- 
gress to procure the repeal of the sub-treasury law, 
at as early a day as possible. 

After some remarks by Mr. Smith, the resolution 
was read, laid upon the table and ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, presented the report and 
resolutions of the legislature of that state relative 
to the controversy between Maine and Georgia, on 
the subject of the delivery by the former of certain 
fugitives from justice. 

The following memorials and petitions were pre- 
sented and referred: 

By Mr. Tallmadge, from citizens of Poughkeep- 
sie and Whitesboro’, N. Y. and from an association 
in New York, in favor of a bankrupt law. 

Also, a remonstrance from the chamber of com- 
penne of New York against the repeal of the pilot 
aw. 

Also, a petition from citizen3 of New York in 
favor of tea and coffee being substituted for the 
spirit ration in the navy. 

By Messrs. Allen, of Ohio, and Norvell, of Michi- 
gan, from citizens of their states, in favor of a bank- 
rupt law. See 

On motion of Mr. Tallmadge, the committee on 
naval affairs, were instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of allowing house rent to officers at- 
tuched to navy yards, where no houses are provided 
for their accommodation. 

Mr. Pierce moved a resolution inquiring into the 
propriety of reducing the rates of postage on news- 
papers. 

On motion of Mr. Preston it was resolved to ap- 
point a committee on the part of the senate, to join 
a similar one of the house, to count the votes for 
president and vice president of the United States, 
and notifying the persons elected of their election. 

Mr. Preston introduced a bill to secure to drama- 
tic authors their right of property therein. 

The senate then took up the bill relative to pre- 
emption rights; when Mr. Wright rose and closed 
his remarks thereon, He was followed by Mr. 
Clay, who, after speaking some time, gave way for 
a motion to that effect, when the senate adjourned. 

January 29. Mr. White rose and presented the 
resolutions of the general assembly of the state of 
Indiana, in favorof a national bank with certain re- 
strictions, and gave his own views upon the subject, 
and coneluded by moving that the resolutions be 
printed and laid on the table, which was according- 
ly agreed to. 

Messrs. Norvell and Tallmadge presented peti- 
tions, from citizens of their respective states, in 
favor of a bankrupt law. 


Mr. Graham, on leave, introduced a bill to ascer- 


| tain the practicability and probable cost of re-open- 


ing a direct communication between Albemarle 
sound and the Atlantic ocean. Mr, G. spoke at 
some length upon the subject. 

Messrs. Preston, Huntington and Hubbard were 
named as the committee, on the part of the senate, 
to count the votes for president and vice president, 
and to notify the persons elected of the same. 

A bill increasing the pay of certain officers of the 
revenue cutters, while serving in the navy of the 
United States, wasconsidered in committee of the 
whole, and ordered to be engrossed. 

The senate then took ap the pre-emption bill, 
which being further discussed, the senate adjourned. 

January 30. Certain communications were re- 
ceived from the president and laid before the se- 
nate. 


Mr. Zullmadge presented the credentials of the 
hon. W. C. Rives, senator elect from Virginia, who 
was duly qualified and took his seat. 

Mr. Knight presented the credentials of the hon. 
Jumes EF’. Simmons, senator elect from the state of 
Rhode Island, from the 4th of March next, which 
were read and placed on file. 





——— en 

Mr. Ruggles presented the petition of citizens of 
Maine, remonstrating against the repeal of the fis} 
ing bounties. : 

Mr. Phelps reported a bill amendatory of the act 
granting cortain relinquished lands in the state of 
Alabama, for the purpose of improving the Naviga. 
tion of certain rivers. 

Mr. Allen reported a bill extending the time for 
continuing Virginia military land warrants. 

The senate then proceeded to the discussion of 
the pre-emption bill—when Mr. Calhoun deliy 
his views thereon. 

Messrs. Mangum and Webster each, replied at 
some length, to Mr. Calhoun. 

Mr. Young moved, as an amendment to the jj 
the proposition, substantially, of Mr. Calhoun’ 
which bad been rejected some days since. 

After some remarks from Mr. Clay, of Ala. anq 
Mr. Young, the senate adjourned, 


ered 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Wednesday, Jan. 27. Mr. Crabb, of Alabama 
under a supension of the rule, presented a meino. 
rial of the legislature of that state, praying to be re. 
imbursed $150,000 expended by them in the late 
war with the Creek Indians—referred to the com. 
mnittee on military affairs. 

The treasury note bill was then taken up in com. 
mittee of the whole—Mr. Casey, of Illinois, in tha 
chair. 

Mr. Pope, who was entitled to the floor, conclud. 
ed his remarks at half past 2 o’clock, when the chair 
gave the floor to Mr. Wise, who yielded it for the 
purpose of personal explanation to Mr. W. C. Johy. 
son, who said that, in the report in the Globe of last 
evening of a discussion which arose in this house 
yesterday, the following language appeared as hay. 
ing been used by Mr. Duncan: 

“But that not being done, he denounced its au- 
thor (pointing to Mr. Wm. Cost Joanson) a base 
liar, a contemptible puppy, a scoundrel and an ii. 
famous coward.” 


All that I have to say (continued Mr. J.) is, that 
this language was not used by the member from 
Ohio, (Mr. Duncan), as will be remembered by 
every gentleman who was present. The meinber 
had stated yesterday, most untruly, that the state- 
ment in the **National Intelligencer” was false; and 
he also stated in this report in the “Globe” that he 
had not heard my remarks made to him the day pre- 
ceeding. JI did not feel disposed to enter into dis- 
cussion on yesterday, but I was determined not to be 
diverted from the object I hac in view by epithets 
or interruptions of any kind. That object was, in 
the first place, to avow the language attributed to 
me in the report of the “Intelligencer;” and, se- 
condly, to prove that what I had stated was true, 
that the member had been branded as a coward; 
and thirdly, to intimate, in the most civil way | 
could, that a particular law which had been passed 
by a former congress would have no influence on 
me in demanding or giving satisfaction for personal 
insults. This latter remark had not appeared in the 
Intelligencer. I did not wish to go into a discus- 
sion as to whether the member from Ohio heard the 
remark I made or not. He says he did not hear 
ine; and yet he replied at the time to the first part 
of the sentence, disclaiming that be had charged 
general Harrison with cowardice. It was a little 
curious that he should have heard the first and not 
the last words, when those last words were uttered 
ina louder voice than the first. The chairman 
(Mr. Campbell, of South Carolina) says he did not 
hear them. ‘This is not less strange, as they were 
heard all over the house, and in the galleries, and 
by every one else, except the inember from Ohio 
and the then chairman. I must have had some 
power of ventriloquism when I pitched my voice 
over the chairman, and into the galleries beyond 
him. 


I say, as regards this statement in the ‘Globe,” 
that it is false; that the language imputed to the 
member from Ohio was not used; and that there |s 
no member here, of any party, who will rise and 
assert that it was used; .that it is not my purpose to 
engage in a personal controversy with him; and that 
I shall never resort to the use of Billingsgate my- 
self, nor allow myself to be governed by it. But! 
will not suffer the manifest position I assumed 10 
this matter to be changed, and which was pre‘icat- 
ed upon a fact for which I was ready to vouch, and 
of the truth of which I yesterday gave abundant 


evidence to this house. I say, in conclusion, that 


whatever I might know to be the true character of 
a member on this floor as depriving bim of the righ's 
of a gentleman—whenever, as in this case, I had 
directly and unequivocally assailed such a man—I 
should not take the ground that he was nota gen- 


tleman, however I might know such to be the fact. 


But | repeat that the language which I have read 
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yas not used; and if it had been, I certainly shouid 
not have noticed it. I have not been taught that 
an insult, direct and unequivocal, was to be reveng- 
ed by Billingsgate words; and if the member is sa- 
sisfied with that revenge, he is altogether welcome 

i joyment. 
re ge, Wee then took the floor, and addressed the 
committee. He directed his remarks, in the first 
lace, to a certain matter of fact, which he had stat- 
ed on a former day, in reference to an outstanding 
debt for public work done at Old Point Comfort, 
and to the verification of the statement he then made 
by the introduction of evidence of the fact. 

Messrs. Jones and Mallory, of Virginia, made 
prief statements affeeting the same point. 

Mr. Wise then proceeded in his argument, which 
was addressed, in the first place, to an explanation 
of the grounds on which he intended to vote for this 
pill, and which he stated to be three: 

First, he said he would vote for the bill as a frieud 
of the coming administration, and with a view to 
supply that administration with the iminediate means 
to carry on the government after the 4th of March, 
knowing no other means of meeting the exigency. 

Secondly, to prevent an extra session. 

And, thirdly, to prevent, during the year 1841, a 
premature agitation of the compromise act. a 

Mr. W. proceeded for about an hour, when, giv- 
ing way to a motion for the purpose, the committee 
yose, reported progress, and obtained leave to sit 
again. 

e Mr, Boardman obtained leave to introduce the 
following resolution; which was read and adopted: 

Resolved, That the secretary ot state be directed to 
communicate to this house an abstract of the returns 
ot the marshal of the district of Connecticut, showing 
the number of slaves within said district by the census 
of 1840. And to ascertain and report to this house 
whether the captives from the schooner Amistad were 
ineluded in the said number of slaves. 

Adjourned until to-morrow. 

Thursday, Jun. 28. The speaker laid before the 
house various reports from the post office and war 
departments. ' 

Sundry bills from the senate received their first 
aud second reading, and were referred as follows: 

To provide for taking evidence in the District of 
Columbia and in the territories of the U. States, in 
certain cases. Referred to the committee on the 
judiciary. 

To confirm claiins to lands in the district between 
the Rio Hondo and Sabine rivers. Referred to the 
committee on private land claims. 

Confirming certain land claims in Louisiana. 
Reterred to the committee on private land claims. 

The house then again resolved itself into a com- 
mittee of the whole on.the state of the union, Mr. 
Casey, of Illinois, in the chair, and took up the trea- 
sury note bill. 

Mr. Wise having taken the floor, in continuation 
of his remarks of yesterday — 

Mr. Duncan rose and asked the gentlemen from 
Virginia to yield the floor for a moment, for the 
purpose of personal explanation. 

Several voices were heard in dissent; but, 

Mr. Wise remarking that, ashe had yielded the 
floor yesterday, for purposes of explanation, to the 
gentleman from Maryland, (Mr. Jofnson), it was 
but an act of courtesy that he should now yield it 
to the gentleman from Ohio, for a similar purpose, 
took his seat. 


Mr. Duncan then rose and reiterated the state- 
ment which appeared in the “Globe” of a previous 
day, inrelation to certain language stated to have 
been applied by him to Mr. W. Cost Johnson, aud 
announced his intention, that there might be no 


mistake, to republish that statement under his own 
Signature, 


Mr. W. Cost Johnson (who was not in the hall 
W hen Mr, D. commenced his remarks, but who en- 
tered it at the close) said tha! he had not heard the 
remarks which had just fallen from the member from 
Chio, but that he had been informed of their tenor 
and abusive character. If he had heard them, he 
Siouid not have replied. His only object in rising 
bow was to do an act of justice to the reporter to 
the “Globe,” who had yesterday addressed him a 
letter, which he (Mr. J.) wouid send to the clerk’s 
table to be read, showing that the remarks publish- 
ed in that paper had been piepared by the member 
from Ohio hinself. 
Che clerk then read as follows: 
House of representatives, Jan. 27, 1841. 

Mie. As an act of justice to myself, I take the 
erly of stating, that the reported proceedings in 
the Globe in relation to certain language which 
you deny was applied to you, were revised by Mr. 
“ean previous to their going to press. Very re- 
Specttully your obedient servant, 

T Wa. Hunrv, reporter to the Globe. 
0 the hon. W. O. Johnson. 





Thus (continued Mr. J.) it will be seen not only 
that the member from Ohio has been branded with 
cowardice, but that he is now doubly branded with 
falsehood. Now, I appeal to honorable gentlemen 
whether, in this state of things, it is possible that I 
can notice the member from Ohio? 

Mr. Wise then rose and said: Mr. Chairman, I 
do not think I ever will give way, while I have the 
floor, to another scene of this sort. The anti-duel- 
ling bill is producing its bitter fruits—it is making 
this house a mere “‘bear-garden.”” We have an ex: 
ample in the presentinstance. Here, with permis- 
sion of the chair and committee, and without a call 
to order from any body, we see and hear, one mem- 
ber (Mr. Johnson) say to another (Mr. Duncan) 
‘that he had been branded as a coward on this floor;’ 
the other says back that ‘she is a liar!” And, sir, 
there the matter will stop—ihere will be no fight. 

Mr. W. then resumed at length bis argument 
from yesterday, which was directed to the two lat- 
ter reasons then assigned by him as governing the 
vote he intended to give in favor of the bill under 
consideration, namely: 

To prevent an extra session. 

And to prevent a premature interference with the 
tariff question during the year 1841. 

Mr. W. had not concluded, when at half past 3 
o’clock, he gave way to a motion that the commit- 
tee rise; which prevailed. 

And the comumnittee rose, reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 

After the committee of the whole had risen, Mr. 
Proffit, of Indiana, obtained the floor and said he 
hoped the house would take some action upon the 
bill which had been so long the subject of debate, 
and on which all had made up their minds. We 


| 


had heard long lectures delivered on the subject of 


wasting the time of the house by gentlemen who 
were now occupying two or three days each, dis- 
cussing the question of the tariff, and a hundred 
other irrelevant questions; and now, when the ses- 
sion was rapidly drawing toa close, without any 
thing beneficial to the country having been accom- 
plished, we were adjourning at three o’clock, ap- 
parently mindful of nothing but our personal coin- 
forts. He (Mr P.) was anxious to reach a measure 
of vital importance to his state—the bill confirming 
a grant of land to the Wabash and Erie canal—and 
would move that the house now resolve itself intoa 
committee of the whole on that bill. 

The question being put, the house was found to 
be without a quorum, and then adjourned. 


Friday, Jan. 29. Mr. Burke asked leave to in- 
troduce a resolution to revive a committee appoint- 
ed at the last session relative to contracts made by 
the clerk of the house for stationary, &c. which 
motion was rejected. 

Mr. Calvary Morris asked leave to introduce a 
bill [notice of which he had given at an early pe- 
riod of the session} to repeal the sub-treasury law; 
but several metnbers objecting, he moved to sus- 
pend the rules, and called for the yeas and nays.— 
The yeas and nays being taken, the house refused 
to suspend the rules by the foilowing vote-—yeas 79, 
nays 87. 

On motion of J. Q. Adams the house granted the 
use of the hall on Monday morning next to the pu 
pils of the deaf and dumb asylum. 


Mr. Pickens made an ineffectual effort to intro- 
duce a resolution calling upon the president for cer- 
tain information or correspondence in relation to re- 
cent seizures or search of American vessels upon 
the coast of Africa. 


The house then, on motion of Mr. Jones, went 
into the consideration of the bill to authorise the 
issue of five millions of dollars in treasury notes, 
Mr. Cusey, of Illinois, in the chair, 

Mr. Wise having taken the floor for the purpose 
of resuming his argument of yesterday, Mr. Rheit 
requested him to yield it fora moment to enable 
him to make an inquiry of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Wise having yielded, Mr. Rhett said he 
had understood that the gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. Wise) had said yesterday, that a member of 
the convention of South Carolina, (now holding a 
seat on this floor) had in that body (so high had the 
excitement run) proposed a dissolution of the union. 
As be (Mr. R.) was the only member of that con- 
vention on this floor, he supposed the gentleman 
must have referred to him. 


Mr. Wise was understood to say that he did al- 
lude to the gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. 
Rheit); that such was the impression then prevail- 
ing in the country, and that if the newspapers at 
that time were to be believed, a dissolution of the 
union was actually proposed or talked of in that 
convention. 

Mr. Rhett said that the gentleman was entirely 


| misinformed. Neither he nor any other member of 


the convention ever proposed a dissolution of the 





union, nor was any such proposition ever made or 
discussed in the convension. 

Mr. Wise was understood to say he was glad he 
had made the remark, because it had afforded the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Rhett) an op- 
portunity of contradicting it. He hoped, so far at 
least as South Carolina was concerned, that that 
section of the country would stand vindicated from 
the charge forever. 

Mr. Wise then resumed his argument from yes- 
terday, and concluded at half past 3 o’clock; the 
floor was obtained by Mr. Hubbard, when Mr. 
Jameson moved that the committee rise; but there 
being no quorum, the committee rose and reported 
that fact to the house. 

On motion of Mr. Stanly, the house again resolv- 
ed itself into committee of the whole, when Mr. 
Hubbard addressed the committee nntil nearly four 
o’clock, when, on motion of Mr. Vanderpoel, Mr. 
Hubbard gave way for a motion to adjourn, which 
prevailed, and so the house adjourned. 

Saturday, Jan. 30. The special order on the 
treasury note bill was announced; when Mr. Pick- 
ens, by consent, obtained leave to introduce the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, "That the president be requested to com- 
municate to this house, if not incompatible with the 
public interest, any information or correspondence he 
may have in relation to recent seizures or search of 
any of our vessels upon the coast of Africa; or else- 
where, by British cruisers or authorities, and the cause 
of such search or seizure, and the authority under 
which they have been made. 

Mr. ddams moved to amend the resolution by 
adding thereto the following: 

‘“‘And also copies of all correspondence between the 
governments of the United States and of Great Britain 
relating to the African slave trade, since the 3rd of 
March, 1837, and of despatches from Nathaniel P. 
Trist, consul of the United States at the Havana, to the 
department of state, relating in any way to the said 
Atrican slave trade.” 

Mr. Pickens accepted this amendment as a modi- 
fication of his resolution. 

And, as thus modified, the resolution was agreed 
oO. 

_ On motion of Mr. Cushing, the following resolu- 
tion, received froin the senate yesterday, was taken 
up, read, and agreed to: 

Kesolved, ‘That a committee be appointed to join such 
cominittee as may be appointed on the part ot the house 
ol representatives, to ascertain and report a mode of 
examining the votes for president and vice president 
of the Untied States, and of notifying the persons etect- 
ed of their elections. 

_The speaker then laid before the house a commu- 
nication and report upon the subject of the survey 
of the northeastern boundary, proposing an addi- 
tional appropriation of 72,500 to meet the expendi- 
tures of the current year for that object. 

The report was laid on the table and ordered to 
be printed. 

Also, a communication from the secretary of the 
treasury in answer to acall, giving the amount of 
treasury notes and drafts issued since Jan. 1, 1840; 
also in relation fo the deposite of treasury notes in 
bank, the ainount and description of funds reeeived 
for such deposites, and whether the money was left 
in deposite or transferred to the sub-treasury; which 
was laid on the table. 

The bill from the senate for the settlement and 
payment of the claims of Alabama, arising out of 
the Creek war, was twice read and referred to the 
committee on military affairs. 

The house then went into committee of the whole 
Mr. Cusey, of Illinois, in the chair, on the treasury 
note bill, when Mr, Hubbard concluded his speech. 

Mr. Jenifer gave notice of an amendment which 
he intended to move at the proper time, restricting 
the amount, interest, and time of redemption—and 
then addressed the house for two hours; chiefly in 


'reply to Mr. Wise. 


Mr, Jenifer having concluded, Mr. Vunderpoel 
obtained the floor; but yielded it momentarily to 

Mr. Cushing, who explained the views of the 
north with regard to the taritf—they wished for a 
tariff! becatise they believed the alternative to be 
direct taxation. They wanted a discriminating 
tariff, and not a high protective tariff with extra- 
vagant duties. - They desired a policy of concilia- 
tion—a policy of compromise, in which a just re- 
gard should be had for the welfare of the whole 
United States—they desired a discriminating tariff 
that in a moderate degree would maintain the in- 
terests of all parts of the United States, provided it 
be in no degree beyond the wauts of the general 
government. 

Mr. Vanderpoel then took the floor, but gave way 
to a motion that the committee rise. 

Alter the committee had risen, Mr. WW. C. John- 
son, on leave, presented a memorjal, claimning in- 
demnity for French spoliations prior to 1800, 

The house then adjourned. 
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Asonition Riots at Darron, Onto. The Daily 
Journal of the 28th, states that quiet had im a great 
measure been restored. The negro who murdered 
McCleary was apprehended and committed to prison, 
and the house in which the murder was committed 
was secretly set on fire and suffered to burn to the 
ground, without any body raising a hand for its pre- 
servation. 


Banx or THE U. States. There are outstanding at 
the present time $750,005 of the notes of the United 
States bank, most of which are supposed to be de- 
stroyed, as they have almost entirely ceased to make 
their appearance for redemption. 


Brokers’ Terms. In reply to a correspondent, who 
inquires the definition of the abreviations used in no- 
tices in salesof stocks at the board of brokers, we an- 
swer as follows: 

“S. O.”’—Stands for sellers’ option when to deliver 
the stock purchased. , 

“B. O.”—Buyers’ option when to receive stock 
bought.” 

“R. W."—The regular course of sales—on cash to 
be paid the day following purchase. 

“Flat.”— Without interest. 

“N. W.”—Tv be delivered next week. 

The term “bear,” is applied to those dealers in 
stocks, whose interest it isto depress the price ofa par- 
ticular stock, in order to purchase it as low as possible 
tu meet their sales made on time speculations. 

The word “Bull,” to those whose speculations make 
it for their interest that the stock should advance. The 
‘‘bulls” toss the stock up—the ‘‘bears” force it down. 

[N. Y. Standard. 


Dr. Evprivge. We learn from the Philadelphia 
Chronicle that the jury sitting in the trial of Dr. Eld- 
ridge, after having been thirteen days locked up with- 
out being able to agree, have been discharged. At the 
time of their separation they stood eleven for conviction 
and one for acquittal. 


Jas. B. Gientworrs. This notorious individual 
has, we hear with pleasure, been indicted by the grand 
jury now sitting. WR: Ee cm oaks 

‘There will be now an opportunity of sifting judicial- 
ly, and establishing or confuting the charge of procur- 
ing illegal votes. [N. ¥. Am. 


HARRISON’S INAUGURATION suIT. The Lowell 
(Massachusetts), Courier says: We were yester- 
day shown, by Samuel Lawrence, a splendid piece 
of black broad cloth, manufactured by the Mid- 
diesex company,in this city, to the order of the 
Baltimore Tippecanoe clubs, and designed for 
the inauguration suit of general Harrison. The 
eloth is made entirely froin American wool, a part 
of which was from Mr. Lawrence’s flock of sheep 
in Connecticut, and it is probably the finest article 
of the kind ever manufactured in this country. It 
is precisely such cloth as the president ought to 
wear at the time of his inauguration, and such as 
it is an honor to American skill to have produced. 


Mrs. Harrison. A correspondent of a Provi- 
dence paper, writing from Cincinnati, says: “Mrs, 
Harrison bas for many years lived in great retire- 
ment, J am informed it is now more than twelve 
years since sbe visited this city. She is a lady of 
exemplary character—of strong domestic feelings, 
and warm glowing piety. She is much absorbed in 
the care of her numerous family, and much attach- 
ed to the old homstead; and itis probable she will 
continue to make North Bend the place of her resi- 
dence most of the time. The bonors of the white 
house will be dispensed, it is supposed by one of her 
daughters.” 


Hunt's Mercuants’ Macazine. The January num- 
ber of this excellent periodical was duly laid upon our 
desk by Messrs. Knight & Colburn. It contains its 
usual variety of interesting and entertaining matter.— 
We perceive that the February number is now out. 


Insotvency. Those who have applied for the bene- 
fit of the insolvent laws in Baltimore city and county, 
during the last four years, amount, on an average, to 
672 per annum. 

Law pecision. Important to steamboat owners. In 
a suit brought in the superior court at Cincinnati by 
the executors of one of the owners of the steamer which 
burst her boiler on the Mississippi in April 1838, 
against the Protection Insurance company, for the re- 
coverv of the sum of $4,250 on a policy of insurance. 
Detendants contended that the boat was lost by the 
negligence of the insured or his agents, and that this 
should discharge the contract of insurance. ‘They con- 
tended that the explosion of itself was presumptive 
evidence of negligence, and that the burthen of proof 
lay upon the plaintiffs to show thatthere was no negli- 
gence. They elso contended that the explosion of 
boilersis not a risk assumed by the insurer of a steam- 
boat, unless it be expressly named. The jury under 
charge of the court brought in a verdict for the defen- 
danis. The Cincinnati Republican says: ‘What de- 
sree of negligence.will fortcit the insurance contract, 

as not yet been decided. ‘I'he negligence of any one 
agent of the insured, if the insurance office can prove 
it by presumption of ihe circumstances, and the insurer 
cunuvt prove the absence of neglect, on the part of all 





his agents, servants or family, may entitle the insurance | 


office to a discharge in Ohio.’ 


_Lare woats. The Massachusetts Humane ring fi 
aided by a grant of $5,000 from the commonwealth for 
the purpose, has provided life boats—twelve in num- 
ber—to be stationed at. the most exposed points of 
the sea coast within the state, for the relief of ship- 
wrecked mariners and others. Each boat, suitably fur- 
nished and made capable of being transported to any 
reasonable distance, when necessary, is committed to 
the charge of ten discreet and able bodied men, desig- 
nated by the selectmen of their respective towns; five 
or six of their number being competent to the manage- 
ment of a boat. Each company is under the direction 
of a captain or headman. 


Malin ROBBERS. ‘The four persons committed to our 
county prison last week charged with robbing the mails 
failed in their efforts to obtain bail, and were delivered 
over to the custody of William- Crawford, esq. one of 
the assistants of the marshal of the United States for 
the western district ef Pennsylvania. On ‘Tuesday 
morning Mr. Crawford, with sheriff Meason, and a 
posse, left town with three of them, (Braddee, Pirnell 
and Strayer), for Pittsburg. They travelled to Browns- 
ville in coaches, and there took a steamboat for the city. 
Corman the stage driver, is stillin our county jail. On 
Tuesday an excavation was made of a few feet of 
ground, (on a new street), which was formerly a privy 
and part of the loton which Dr. Braddee’s dwellin 
house is situated, when another mai) bag was found, 
containing letiers dated in January, 1840. Crucibles 
and a bar of metal were also found in the same place. 

[Uniontown Pa. Genius of Liberty. 


Marte sugar. The quantity of maple sugar pro- 
duced in N. Hampshire in the year 1839, was 1,165,070 
pounds. Rockingham county produced 356 pounds; 
Straflord 189,147; Merrimack, 62,937; Hillsborough, 
42,908; Cheshire, 189,287; Sullivan, 142,541; Grafton, 
343,467, and Coos, 94,347 lbs. LN. H. Patriot. 


Marryrpom 1n Mapagascar. <A recent London 
Evangelical Magazine gives the melancholy intelligence 
that sixteen of the persecuted Christians of Madagas- 
car, who had for a long time succeeded in concealin 
themselves from their pursuers, had been apprehended, 
and that nine of their number were crueily speared to 
death on the %h of July. Among them were Ramina- 
hy, the wife of Davis, one of the refugees now in Eng- 
land, and Paul and his excellent wife, of whom mention 
is made in the “narrative of persecutions in Madagas- 
car. 


McLeop. The Buffalo Commercial of the 28th ult. 
states that McLeod was discharged trom custody on 
the 27ih, the requisite bail having been procured. No 
sooner was he released, however, than a numerous 
band cf men, two or three hundred in number, seized 
upon him, and conveyed him back to prison, where he 
is yet confined. The avowed object of this disorderly 
proceeding, it is stated, was to afford the owner of the 
Caroline an opportunity to arrest McLeod for the de- 
struction of that boat, on a suit for damages. 

This lawless act, says the Baltimore American, is 
much to be condemned. The pretext is a mere nothing. 
‘There are, no doubt, many reckless men on the fron- 
tier, some perhaps with special designs, who are seeking 
to precipitate matters between this country and Great 
Britain, and for this purpose apply themselves to the 
prejudices and excited feelings of the people along the 
border. The nation’s honor should not be allowed to 
restin the keeping of such. It is an unworthy deed 
to wreak upon one poor prisoner, that indignation 
which is due to a national act, now avowed by Great 
Britain. 

New ORLEANS COMMERCE. During the quarter end- 
ing 3lst December, 1840, the tonnage of the different 
vessels which arrived at this port from sea was 182,762, 
being an increase of 36,332 tons since the correspond. 
ing quarter of 1839. We have taken the trouble of 
looking back as far as 1831 and find that the total 
amount of tonnage arrived at this port during the last 
quarter of that year was 75,396. ‘The increase since 
that period, is 107,330 tons. No other city can boast 
this or come near it. | Picayune. 


Passrorts. ‘The New Haven Register says—“Per- 
haps it is not generally known, that any citizen intend- 
ing to travel in Europe, can procure a passport free of 
charge from Washington. He has but to leave the 
necessary directions with a collector or postmaster, and 
it is their duty to procure the document.” 


Pork west. ‘The following were the advertised rates 

of pork, at Lacon, on the Illinois river, January 15th. 
Per 100 lbs, 

Hogs between 125 and 150 lbs. $1 75 

do. 150 and 175do. 2 00 

do. 175 and 200 do, 2 50 

do. 200 and 225 do. 2 75 

Over 225 3 00 


These were the cash rates. The Peoria Register says 
that “should the seller be disposed to take part goods, 
or wait a few weeks for his pay, about one-fourth of a 
cent more per pound will be given. One of the part- 
ners of the adverusing house resides in Boston, and is 
extensively engaged in the produce business. The 
house, we undersiand, will purchase all that may be 
offered.” 


RAILWAY TALKING MacutnE. A late English jonr- 
nal in referring to the London and Blackwaili rail road, 
mentions a “talking machine” constructed with gal- 





vanic wires, by means of which conversation could 
carried on between London and Blackwall with the 
pees ease and precision. By way of illustrati 
the efficiency of this talking machine Mr. Stephenson 
said that he went to the station in London one day to 
inquire for one of his assistants. He was not there 
but the attendant said that he would inquire if he wa; 
at the other end of the line; he did so; in a few Se. 
conds the answer was that he was not there. By; 
about five minutes afterward the talking machine jp. 
formed him in London that his assistant had arrived 
at the Blackwall terminus; upon which he instructed 
the attendant to say by the same agency, “tell him to 
come here directly.” In ten minutes from that time 
he arrived, the distance being nearly seven miles. [jf 
the distance were 100 miles the conversation could be 
carried on just as readily, for the communication tra. 


velled at the rate of 20 miles a second. [N. Y. Times. 


Tue FRaNgLIN RAIL ROAD is_ now completed from 
Chambersburg to Hagerstown, and will be formally 
opened to-morrow the 3dinst. There is thus a cor: 
tinuous line of rail roads from Hagerstown to Phila. 
delphia. 


ReaL ESTATE In New Orteans. The Louisiana 
Advertiser of the 15th ult. notices a sale of real estate 
which it says “showsa lamentable evidence of the de. 
crease in the value of real estate in that city. Twen. 
ty-two lots of ground in Carrolton brought $9,000, and 
a lot of ground in Faubourg annunciation, which was 
sold two years ago for $15,000, was knocked down at 
1,400. ‘The property known as the New Orleans iron 
foundery, covered with buildings, which can store 10,000 
bales of coiton, and having a sjeam engine uponit, 
went for 9,000. ‘The two arpents on the river, beins 
one of the lots made out. of the Lacoste plantation, an 
well improved with houses, &c. brought only $8,200.” 


ResumprTion IN MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA. The re- 
sumption of the banks in Maryland and Virginia has 
been going on very quietly. The amount of specie 
drawn out in Baltimore the first day is said not to have 
exceeded $16,000. 


A SACRED RELIC. The sword worn by general Hugh 
Mercer at the battle of Princeton, N. J. and which he 
held in his hand at the time he fell mortally wounded 
on the battle ground, was presented to the St. Andrew’: 
society of Philadelphia, on Thursday evening last, by 
his widow. 

SPLENDID BEQUESTS. On the death of our fellow 
citizen, Nicholas Girod, his large estate was adminis- 
tered upon as a vacant succession, as he died without 
heirs in this state,and was supposed to have left no 
will. Within a few days past, however, discoveries 
were made, in rumaging the contents of an old desk 
sold as part of the estate, which may lead to a very 
different disposition of the property from what was 
anticipated. The desk alluded to was purchased at 
public auction by a gentleman of this city, and on ex- 
amination was found to contain in a secret drawer, 
due bills signed by the deceased, giving to certain in- 
dividuals, corporations and public institutions, large 
bequests. We have heard the following legacies men- 
tioned: 

To the city of New Orleans, for building an asylum 
for French orphans, $100,000; to the orphan asylum, 
$30,000; to the second municipality, $100,000; to cha- 
rity hospital, $30,000; to E. Moutamar, $50,000; to L. 
Mazareau, $20,000; to Mechoud, $20,000; to Denis 
Prieur, $41,000. [New Orleans Bulletin. 


_ Sua@ar TRavE. There were imported in Boston dur- 
ing the year 1540—29,600,000 lbs. of brown sugar. 


Taxes in New York. The total estimated amount 
necessary to be raised in this city by tax for 1841, is 
$1,553,000. The heaviest items are: almshouse 250,000 
dollars, besides $7,000 for charities; cleaning streets 
$141,509; interest on city bonds and stocks $153,000; 
lamps and gass $120,000; watch 234,000 dollars; public 
schools $95,000; salaries $60,000; registration of voters 
$53,000; building docks and slips $50,000; fire depart- 
ment $45,000; roads and avenues $35,000, police 35,009 
dollars; courts $40,000; county contingencies tag 

[ Sun. 


Vireinia. Geo. W. Summers has been selected as 
the whig candidate for congress in the Kenawha dis- 
trict. 


Wasasn AND Ere canat. We learn from the 
Cleveland Herald, that a considerable part of this mag- 
nificent. work is completed. From Maumee bay ‘0 
Providence, 30 miles up the Maumee river, the canal 
is finished—60 feet wide by 6 feet deep, a splendid 
work. The water was let into Maumee city last ia. 
From Providence up to Defiance, 28 or 30 miles, and 
thence te the Indiana line, some 23 miles further, it 's 
full half finished, except the reservoir near the Indiana 
line, to cover 2,500 acres of land, which is not yet 
commenced by Ohio. From the Ohio line west (0 
Lafayette, it is so far finished that boats passed be- 
tween those points last fall. From the Ohio line ‘0 
Fort Wayne, it is a large canal, 60 feet by 6deep. ©. 
that all that remains to be done to open 250 miles of 
the canal from steamboat navigation on the Wabash 
to Lake Erie, is to make the reservoir spoken of, and 
to complete the half of 50 or 60 miles of common C2- 
oa a 12 months job if vigorously prosecuted. 
Indiana complains of the tardiness of Ohio in con 
pleting her part of the canal, and very possibly wit! 
good reason. 
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